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will handle all four types of data processing 


COMMERCIAL ¢ SCIENTIFIC « MILITARY « INDUSTRIAL 


The Philco 2000 Computer is the most versatile large scale data-processing system available . 
today. This cne computer-can handle efficiently all four major ypes of data Ak pmehg prob- 
lems, each usually requiring a different system. 

The high speed input-output system updates an inventory. of 500,000 items in less than 20 
minutes; large complex scientific computations are now being solved in one fourth the time 
formerly required; and Philco 2000 Computers are now solving problems vital to the national 
defense effort. 

The Philco 2000 is easily utilized for any of these applications. Parallel ogee ae asynchronous 
mode of operation permit expansion without costly changes in system design or existing 
programs, This extreme versatility is one more reason for the proven economy of the Philco 
2000 .. . the computer that has changed the industry. 


PHILCO CORPORATION * GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
COMPUTER DIVISION, 3900 WELSH ROAD, WILLOW GROVE, PA. 


PHILCO 2000 DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEM World's First in All-transistor Logic 
and Circuitry 


PHILCO, 


=| “Famous for Quality the World Cuer 





Henry J. Blackford, Jr., Branch Mgr., 
Alex Brown and Sons, Investment Securities, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina: 


‘For years, we have been waiting for telephone equip- 
ment like the Call Director. We have it now—and I 
can tell you it’s doing a fine job for us. Our salesmen 
can take calls on any of our eleven lines and handle 
a lot more calls. We’re really enthusiastic about the 
new service, and so are our customers.” 


R. L. Getten, Midway Loan Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota: 


‘‘We were outgrowing our key-box facilities, but still 
weren’t big enough for a switchboard. Your proposal 
of Call Director telephones with intercom really solved 
our problem. Now we’re giving customers the service 
they deserve—and can expand as needed by simply 
using the Call Director’s extra pushbuttons. Congratu- 
lations on the Call Director. It’s terrific!’ 
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Available in 18-button and 30-button models—in gray, green or beige. 


Ray K. Deems, President, Friedman-Deems 
and Associates, Columbus, Ohio: 


4 $ 


“‘We do 90% of our real estate business by telephone, 
and our new Call Director phones and intercom sys- 
tem have really streamlined our operations. We now 
handle more accounts than ever, and do it faster— 
without adding new people or office space. We figure 
the new system saves us $225-plus per month.” 


The Call Director telephone with Bell System 
intercom could give your business a boost, too. 
Why not call your Bell Telephone business office 
for details? A representative will visit you at 
your convenience. No obligation, of course. 
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Cost is higher, but the majority of firms in a new survey say they'll use pro- 
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truck users 
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the PREFERRED 


way to lease trucks 
———— because it’s national in 
a Same 
=——~——,_— experience and service— 
local in costs and controls 








Nationaljiease supplies everything but the driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides highest efficiency; full-service, 
one-invoice rea ingg LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. 


a , Lease a new Chevrolet, or other 
fine truck, operate it as your own 
with no investment, no upkeep. 


LEASE... for Profit 
Nationallease service 


doesn’t add to your cost 

.it saves. Saves the 
capitel and management 
time you now spend on 
trucks so you can put 
yourself—and your 
money—back into your 
own business. 





Forget trucks! Whether you lease a single 
truck or a fleet your local Mationajease firm 
will take them over and will relieve you 
of all concern with capital tie-up, procure- 
ment of properly engineered equipment, 
garaging, paperwork, insurance, licensing, 
upkeep—and hundreds of invoices. Your 
driver operates the truck as if you owned 
it—and you have a single budgetable 
invoice. That’s Nationajease full-service : 
truckleasing! 





For facts about full-service, 
“‘Lease-for-Profit’ truckleasing— 
and the name of your 


local Nationaljease firm, write: 


er | 
nations NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE M-7, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Tel xere 
design this 
S Davidson 


YES, YOU! MARK II DAV-A-MATIC IS THE DUPLICATOR YOU DESIGNED. THAT’S WHY 
IT’S THE ONE PERFECT MACHINE FOR SHORT-RUN DUPLICATING AND SYSTEMS WORK! 


We traveled far and wide. We wrote hundreds of letters. We 
polled everyone we could think of...just to find what You 
wanted most in an office duplicating machine! 

First, you wanted a duplicator that obviated messy, time-con- 
suming plate changing. Dav-A-Matic’s Automatic Plate Changer 
does just that. All you do is press a lever, insert the new master 
like any other piece of paper. (The previous master is ejected... 
acts as a handy divider between finished jobs.) 

You wanted a smartly-styled, space-saving, quiet-running ma- 
chine. We have made the Dav-A-Matic that way. (Take a look... 
and a listen.) 

You wanted no-fatigue, “sit-down” operation. Every step in oper- 
ating Dav-A-Matic can be performed sitting down at a single 
location. Finished work is delivered “up” directly in front of 
the operator! 

You wanted a machine to do short-run duplicating and systems 
work with equal ease. Check! Dav-A-Matic can turn out hundreds 


of short-run jobs every day. And it can actually cut your clerical 
work right in half when it’s used for systems work! 

You designed Mark II Dav-A-Matic. That's why it’s so right for 
you! Go see it today at your Davidson distributor's showroom. 
Or fill in the coupon for a handsome, helpful brochure. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION MM7-60 
Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


I'd like to know more about Mark II Dav-A- 
Matic...the ‘‘user-designed’’ duplicator. 
Please send 4 your brochure. 

Name 


Company 


Address 


State 
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MONROE 


...in which it sews up savings to pay col amo ME de] -lalaetiloh\ adele) ii] 


“We saved $5,400 the first year we mechanized our accounting witha *That’s what people are calling their 
$1,300 Monroe Accounting Machine!” says D. Hurmis, Jr., General Monroe Accounting Machines. Reason: 
‘ Monroes save money by lowering your account- 
Manager of Tempo Decorative Fabrics, Chicago yardgoods wholesaler. ing costs...make money by freeing capital for 
“These savings enabled us to build, decorate and furnish a new fabric _ your business to grow on. 
showroom. Today, we are serving 1,000 more accounts, yet this same f——-—-—FREE CASE HISTORIES --—--~— 
Monroe handles all accounts receivables, plus those of our new Miami Learn how Monroe Machine Accounting 
branch and new drape manufacturing subsidiary.” earns more growth money for companies 
, : : : ; like yours. Write: 
Give your business this same capacity to grow with Monroe Accounting Machine Dept. 17 
Machine Accounting—as little as $750 buys it! a> 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
e Mae ce et ce ane SSS SS Ye RPC SD 


Orange, New Jersey 
/ 
See the MAN from MONR E 


ADDING « ACCOUNTING 


[H A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES Re DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


for CALCULATING 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 


(Circle number 125 for more information) 
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Anyone 
can type it 
on ANY typewriter... 


YOU SEE, YOU DON’T NEED ANY SPECIAL EQUIPMENT to make ‘ F i 4 ' i 
the famous featherlight Elliott addressing stencil —a mere typewriter fills [ () 
the bill. Anyone who can type at all can make these stencils, no fuss, no 
complications. And they cost only 214¢ apiece as against the 8¢ of heavy, 35,000,000 Americans moved last year. The 
clumsy metal plates. They’re so light that whole trays are easy to carry, _ Elliott Addressing System easily keeps pace 
never tire the operator. All makes for efficiency. with your ever-changing mailing lists. 

And there’s an Elliott addressing system for every size mailing list, 
from hundreds to millions, a system for addressing small size cards 
or mammoth broadsides und everything in between. 


ob 


Elliott Addressing Machine Company 

143 Albany St., Dept. MM-70, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me information about the cost-saving 

Elliott Addressing System suited to my size mailing list, 

which is 


Name & Title 


LIGHTWEIGHT — whole MAXIMUM SELECTIVITY: TYPEWRITEABLE — anyone 
tray of 125 stencils Your Elliott can auto-  whocanrunatypewriter 
weighs only 8 ounces. matically imprint speci- can make Elliott stencils. 

ally chosen names for 

any specialjob. Hundreds 

of selective addressings. 


Company 
Type of Business 
Street & No. 


City Zone State 
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... with a LAMSON AUTOMATIC 
AIRTUBE SYSTEM 





Now, all departments are but seconds apart and fully informed, 


If time means money to you — why spend it on paper? 

Stop for a moment. Try to estimate how much it costs to send one mes- 
sage from your department to another. 

Multiply the costs 

Now, envision a system whereby you place your message in a handy 
carrier, dial its destination, place it in a nearby LAMSON AUTOMATIC 
AIRTUBE and sit back confident that your message is flying through 
the air directly to its destination, arriving in a matter of seconds. 
Multiply the service 

Why not consult a LAMSON Field Engineer. He specializes in inner- 
communications systems that keep orders, invoices, records, punch cards, 
blueprints, small tools, samples, inter-office memos, mail . . . flying a 
controlled inner-air route at 25 feet per second, 24 hours a day — 
AUTOMATICALLY. 

Multiply the savings 

They will amortize the entire cost of the installation. Simply clip this 
advertisement to your letterhead for full information about Automatic 
Airtube Systems and mail to: 


pioneers the Conquest oF INNER SPACE 


i 


LAMSON CORPORATION 
314 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, New York 





PLANTS IN SYRACUSE AND SAN FRANCISCO ° OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Manufacturers of Airtube® (Pneumatic Tube Systems) 
Selective Vertical Conveyors 
Blowers and Exhausters 


Integrated Conveying Systems ¢ Pallet Loaders @ 
Bookveyors® Clinical e Trayveyors® © Food Service Systems e@ 
Exidust® Central Vacuum Cleaning Systems © Dryset® Air Vacuum Systems 


(Circle number 122 for more information) 
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Letters 


Press conference plea 


Str: There are some valuable guide- 
posts in “When to call a press con- 
ference” [MM, June, ’60] for those 
in charge of organizing and run- 
ning press meetings. Two impor- 
tant factors, however, that play an 
important role in their success or 
failure were not covered in the ar- 
ticle: 

1. Diversity of participants. 

2. Completeness of information. 

I recently attended a meeting at 
which a new formulation of a plas- 
tic material was announced, to- 
gether with a line of toys made 
from it. Besides the technical press, 
editors from women’s service jour- 
nals, merchandising papers, and fi- 
nancial experts were well repre- 
sented. Result: the presentations 
were too basic for us, too technical 
for the others. Our questions sent 
the ladies to the exits in droves. 
Theirs—and they were numerous 
and insistent—lulled us into gentle 
slumber. Thus, everyone’s time was 
unnecessarily wasted—and time is 
our most valuable asset. 

If you want to hold a press meet- 
ing, for heaven's sake pick an audi- 
ence that has a modicum of uni- 
formity. If the announcement is 
such that it cuts through all seg- 
ments of the press, then schedule 
two or three meetings, each geared 
to the particular interest of the at- 
tending editor. 

About completeness of informa- 
tion, I have always been puzzled 
by those conferences at which the 
most important questions get a “We 
can't divulge this type of informa- 
tion” answer. What's the point of 
the meeting? A new plant is 
opened, but its capacity? Can't tell. 
A new engineering material is in- 
troduced. How much does it cost? 
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It depends on so many factors, we 
can't say. A new process is plugged. 
What it can do is fully revealed 
and truly marvelous. But how ex- 
actly does it work? That’s a secret. 

Why call a press conference if 
youre not going to tell all? It’s the 
tradition of press conferences that 
embarrassing questions get asked. 
If you're not prepared to respond to 
such questions, why bother with 
the conference? Just mail a release. 


SID GROSS 
MANAGING EDITOR 
MODERN PLASTICS 
NEW YORK 


Another plea to please press 


Sm: To Lucien Greif's June issue 
report on hosting the press, please 
append a “hear hear,” and pass on 
my appreciation for those poll-of- 
editors findings. Pistachio ice cream 
is now off our menus. Anyone for 
crépes? 

Anent working tools for the press, 
let's not forget the press room— 
typewriters, paper, erasers, pen- 
cils, phones. And man it thought- 
fully, with a pleasant young lady, 
just to prove you think of every- 
thing. 


JAMES O. TRUDEAU 
MANAGER OF PUBLICITY 
BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 

NEW YORK 


Urges preventive management 


Sm: Our congratulations on having 
had the courage to publish the in- 
formative article on industrial es- 
pionage [MM, June, 60]. Far too 
many managements, we fear, would 
prefer to ignore the problem com- 
pletely, instead of taking even mini- 
mal preventive measures. Indeed, 
management’s blindness to the 
many forms of dishonesty, to which 
it is vulnerable, has caused losses 
reaching astronomical proportions. 

Our only criticism of your article 
is that not enough stress was laid on 
employee defections and on man- 
agement’s responsibility to prevent 
them. The greatest danger comes, 
not from the outside, but from with- 
in the organization. Last year alone, 
more than 200 firms were literally 
forced out of business, and count- 
less others were driven to the brink 
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EASTERN DIVISION 
Dept. MM-5 

236 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 9-3676 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
Dept. MM-5 

3620 Oakton St. 
Skokie, Illinois 
JUniper 8-1600 


WESTERN DIVISION 

Dept. MM-5 

142 Oregon St. 

El Segundo, Calif. 

SPring 2-2311 ¢ DUnkirk 5-7291 
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WHY BUY “JUST ANOTHER” 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE? 


see the 


Pholoraptd. 


ELECTRA 








... THE MOST VERSATILE 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD! 


Now, the new Photorapid Electra combines all 
office copying operations with quality and speed 
unequaled by any other machine! Makes single 
copies... or, with Photorapid’s exclusive Multi- 
copy copy paper, makes three to twelve copies 
from a single negative with no special chemicals 
or attachments! Copies anything the eye can see! 
Anyone can learn in 5 minutes to make perfect 
copies ... copies you'll be proud to show! 

But, that’s not all. The Photorapid Electra 
makes aluminum offset plates, too. With the 
Photorapid MaGI-PLATE, the Electra lets you make 
perfect plates right in your own office! Takes only 
60 seconds! Costs only 39¢ complete! Makes up 
to 40,000 copies! And, it’s the cleanest, easiest 
plate-making process ever developed ! 





FREE TRIAL in your PLANT OR OFFICE! 


Call, wire or mail coupon to your nearest Photorapid Division Office. 


Photorap 


” 
tal. CORPORATION 


We would like a free trial of the PHOTORAPID ELECTRA 
MULTICOPY AND MAGI-PLATE in our office without 


obligation. Dept. MM-5 
NAME 





TITLE 





FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 








CITY ZONE____STATE 
PHONE 








DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


(Circle number 132 for more information) 
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no carbon/required 


President of 
Moore’s Stores 







THERE ARE 148 modern Moore's stores 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West stores ‘in 








“NCR Paper saves its entire 
yearly cost every six months.” 


“NCR Paper enables us to use a Time Payment Sales 
Contract that helps speed up and increase our credit 
sales. Previously, we used ‘old-fashioned’ carbon 
paper methods that required us to insert and remove 
carbons every time we wrote credit transactions. 
“NCR Paper forms make it possible for our sales 
people to pick up originals and copies as a complete 
unit. Copies are always clear and easy to read. Ail 
this saves valuable time and encourages our people 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


MOORE’S STORES, NEWARK, OHIO 


to make and write more credit sales. We are delighted 
with the job NCR Paper is doing for us. 

“We estimate the time savings and other advan- 
tages of NCR Paper save us its entire yearly cost 
every six months, thus returning 200% annually on 
our investment.” 


PY Man Verne. 


President, William S. Moore, Inc. 


(Circle number 128 for more information) 
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3-WAYS TO BOOST 
INSURANCE SALES 


*1. Run an all-out sales campaign 
and reward staff performance. 


*2. Strengthen customer ties at 
special occasions. 

*3 Recognize employee faithful- 
ness. 


* STIMULATION» W&A customized jewelry ! 





Ask for 
12 page booklet. 





WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Emblem Manufacturers since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R. I. 
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FIND RECORDS 


FASTER 
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-» With NEW Spring-Lock Closures 










Letter and Legal sizes provide 
full 24 inches of storage. Corrugated 
fibre-board strengthened by flat channel 
steel overlap top—keeps out dust, permits 
flat stacking. One piece, automatic locking 
bottom. Convenient pull handle, front index 
panel. Attractive, convenient, economical. 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage 
Practice; complete products catalog. 







Clip ad to vour letterhead and mail to: Dept. MM-7 


$c BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


“ rs Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 
% ie 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 


(Circle number 106 for more information) 
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of bankruptcy, simply because they 
failed to guard against the actions 
of disloyal employees. 

While professional business spies 
will always be active, the damage 
wrought by them is relatively in- 
significant compared to the havoc 
resulting from employee malprac- 
tices. A recent survey revealed, for 
example, that scientists—the pivotal 
people in any research project—are 
the unhappiest people in industry 
and the first to look for new jobs: 
72% of them think management is 
misusing their talents, 80% of them 
think they are underpaid, 66% think 
that “pull” rather than knowledge 
is the key to advancement, and 75% 
want to go over the hill and become 
their own bosses. It won't be news 
to anyone that unhappy employees 
are prone to do anything they can 
to hurt the company. What easier 
way to hurt it—and turn a neat 
profit besides—than to sell company 
secrets to competitors? 

Our files contain case after case 
history of executives, supervisors, 
scientists, engineers and_ techni- 
cians, who commit this type of dis- 
honesty—either for monetary gain 
or to get a better job with another 
firm. Some opened up their own 
plants using trade secrets stolen 
from their employers. 

Clearly, if management does not 
know what is going on in its own 
organization, especially among top 
echelon employees, then it is in 
trouble many ways. The time to cor- 
rect conditions that breed disloyal- 
ty, is before they erupt into dishon- 
esty, not after. It is natural for man- 
agement to regard their fellow 
executives as loyal and honest men. 
Most of them are, of course. But 
management would be far more se- 
cure if it recognized this shocking 
fact. Of the $60 million in losses 
from industrial dishonesty and es- 
pionage uncovered last year by our 
fact finding division, Investigations 
Inc., more than 62% was attributa- 
ble to employees on supervisory 
levels and above. 

In the face of these facts, it is im- 
perative that management examine 
its organization to find out what 
employees are thinking and doing. 
Such an examination must begin at 
the managerial and executive levels 
since it is executive behavior and 
attitudes that set the pace followed 
by rank and file. Double standards, 
favoritism, and violation of proce- 





Paul Anderson, U.S. Olympic 
Heavyweight Champion 





world’s / 
champion 
weight lifter 
breaks record 
standing on the 
world’s strongest 
lecineel , 


folding A 


chair 





Strength: electrically welded tubu- 
lar steel. Comfort: contoured seats 
and backrests. Easy Folding: legs 
glide open. Safety: hinges can’t 
pinch fingers. Style: your choice of 
11 new colors in snag-free, chip and 
rust-resistant baked enamel. 


now at a new low price 


Samsonite 


folding chairs 


For church, school, club, other 





group seating information 
see Yellow Pages or write: 
Shwayder Bros., Institutional 


Seating Div., Dept. MM-70, Detroit 29, Mich. 
(Circle number 136 for more information) 
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DuKawne corpPorRATION 


gs aalia ada | 


. Try a *e. 
private automatic 





telephone system ‘ 
at NOEXPENSE! 


See for yourself how the DuKane 10/1 
telephone can give you instant 
information flow, better supervision, 
improved customer service, without 
adding to the load on your switchboard 
or tying up vital outside lines. Two 

to ten locations can dial each other for 
private talk. Voice paging for special 
areas. Rugged, fully automatic 
switchboard weighs only 11 pounds— 
fits anywhere in a jiffy. Beautiful desk 
or wall phones blend-with any decor. 
Own for as little as $304.50 or lease 

if you prefer. Demonstrated in your’ 
own office—no cost or obligation. 





om its ll 


DuKane Corporation Dept. MM 60 
St. Charles, Illinois 


Show how the DuKane 10/1 telephone system can help me. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
City, State. 











ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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dures at the top echelon will in- 
variably cause morale to break- 
down, inviting disloyalty. Preven- 
tive management, like preventive 
medicine, requires constant exami- 
nation and diagnosis. 


NORMAN JASPAN, PRESIDENT 
NORMAN JASPAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
NEW YORK 


Job evaluation amplified 

Sm: S. Vincent Wilking did a 
good job on his article, “How to 
avoid the seven traps in job evalua- 
tion” [MM, June, 60]. It is hard to 
be concise when writing so broadly 
on so broad a subject, and I found 
his treatment better than most arti- 
cles in print on job evaluation. 

A few thoughts came to mind as 
I read the article. Perhaps other 
readers will find them helpful. Like 
the author, I speak from combined 
corporate and consulting experi- 
ence in this area. 

Step 1 [determine and write des- 
cription of each job] cannot, I be- 
lieve, be considered alone. Step 1 
and Step 2 [decide each job’s rela- 
tive place in job hierarchy] should 
be taken together. Writing a job 
description is meaningless unless it 
has a purpose: to serve as a basis 
for evaluation, for example. It is 
helpful here to predetermine the 
factors to be used. Then be sure that 
the job description form makes the 
writer cover the facets necessary to 
enable the evaluation group to 
recognize clearly the degree or ex- 
tent to which each preselected fac- 
tor applies. Job descriptions, posi- 
tion guides, etc., should all have a 
primary purpose, such as: 1) to be 
the basis for evaluation, 2) to ad- 
vise the incumbent what he is to 
do, 3) to advise others as to whom 
to see about what, etc. 

Again, regarding Step 1: why not 
have the incumbent write a draft of 
his own job description? Then re- 
vise it with his immediate superior 
and have the evaluation committee 
do the lumping based on fact, not 
the whims of lower level supervi- 
sion. This “audience participation” 
may take a little more time, but it 
breeds respect for the whole proc- 
ess. 

In Step 2, you can’t expect one 
evaluation plan to cover all the 
evaluated jobs in the company. Ex- 
perience has shown that there 
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Another example of Addressograph-Multigraph cost-cutting 


5 - 


we 


Bal BEN : FRANKLIN 5-10 


_SamiO SCOTT STORES  SanolO 





How Butler Brothers creates 
good “customer impressions” 


Butler Brothers, large Chicago wholesale 
firm, is the sole supplier of merchandise 
to Ben Franklin and Scott Variety Stores 
throughout the country. Orders pour in daily 
to Butler warehouses for widely varied 
quantities and assortments. 

For each order, identical information must 
be written on a multiplicity of forms... 
shipping labels, bills of lading, statement 
lists and other records. Each “customer 
impression” must be accurate and highly 
legible, to avoid errors in shipping and 
billing. 

Butler Brothers has found Addressograph 
Methods ideal for this repetitive writing job. 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS e 
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All documents for each order are speedily 
and accurately imprinted from Addresso- 
graph plates in one low-cost operation. 
Routing and credit “look-ups” are greatly 
reduced. And, most importantly, customers 
are favorably impressed by the speed and 
accuracy of the system. 

This is just one of many ways Addresso- 
graph Methods save time, cut costs and 
insure accuracy in business operations, Ask 
your nearby Addressograph office to 
demonstrate how they can do the same for 
your business, large or small. Or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


© 1960 A-M Corporation *Trade-Mark 


PRODUCTION MACH! 


E. L. Swanson, owner of the Ben Franklin Store in 
Geneva, Ohio, has been dealing with Butler 
Bros. for over 21 years. He states: “I've always 
been pleased with the accuracy of their shipping 
and billing—never found any reason to com- 
plain.” It's a typical customer impression created 
by Butler Brothers’ efficient system, 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
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AIR-CONDITIONED PLANTS 


LOW AS $5.00 PER SQ. FT. 
When You Build in TENNESSEE 


Actual cost figures show that you can build a modern manufactur- 
ing plant in Tennessee for approximately $3.75 a sq. ft. without 
air-conditioning and as low as $5.00 a sq. ft. with air-conditioning 
throughout. These figures are based on buildings of masonry con- 
struction, built by experienced contractors who are thoroughly 
familiar with local construction costs. 


FOR DETAILS about building costs and 
Tennessee’s other industrial advantages, 
write in confidence for Basic Data book. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
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Tennessee Department of Conservation & Commerce 
CD-120 Cordefl Hull Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 


































Cut your filing costs with 
“keyboard” speed of 
— OXFORD PENDAFLEX® 


equipment! 














All Oxford Pendaflex tabs 
stay visible at all times. A 
file clerk’s hands flit across 
this “keyboard” select- 
ing quickly and accu- 
rately. Results: increased 
speed and efficiency ... 
lower filing costs. 

Learn how this and 
otheradvantages of Oxford 
Pendaflex equipment will 
benefit you! Mail coupon 
today fora free file analysis! 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 

Garden City, New York. 

In Canada, Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 

















See SEE UR wm INTE ete arm etme Ue as 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
4-7 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


$ Please send free ‘File Analysis Sheet” and 
Pendaflex Catalog. 
R NAME 





FIRM 





STREET 





CITY ZONE......STATE 
(Circle nymber 130 for more information) 











should be separate plans for 1) the 
bargaining group in the plant, 2) 
production supervision, 3) clerical 
staff, 4) clerical supervision, and 5) 
executives (the dull brass, so to 
speak, excluding only corporate of- 
ficers ). 

The nine factors cited by Mr. 
Wilking could be used only in a 
supervisory job of sorts. Some peo- 
ple say use the same factors for all 
jobs. But if zero is scored for the 
supervisory factor in a job involving 
no supervision, the job does not re- 
ceive its full range of points. Su- 
pervision may count for 10% to 20% 
of the total weighting. Another 
point: in using the point scores to 
translate into money, you should 
have two area curves—one with su- 
pervisory and one without. 

I think, too, that the author’s fac- 
tors could be sharpened a bit. Take 
just four of his factors: scope, com- 
plexity, creativeness, and judg- 
ment. These sound great, but how 
do you define them? How do you 
define varying degrees for each? 

Step 3 [check preliminary evalu- 
ations, job by job between depart- 
ments and within groups] is, in 
effect, a plug for use of a consultant. 
I don’t begrudge the author this 
point, for I agree that the consult- 
ants can be a big help in designing 
or updating job evaluation plans. A 
word of caution, however: make 
certain that the consultant guides 

. . and that he isn’t looked upon 
as a god who does the actual evalu- 
ations. 

Regarding Step 6 [determine 
proper rate ranges for each job]: 
once the area trend line (points vs. 
dollars) is drawn and the existing 
company line (points vs. dollars ) 
is drawn, it is then solely a matter 
of policy decision. Mathematics 
and fine phrases add not one whit! 
In brief, the company decides 1) 
where it wants to be or must be rel- 
ative to others, based on where it is 
now, how far off it is, and how much 
it can pay now and later to get on 
the beam; 2) the percentage range 
at the bottom and the top (ie. + 
10% above and below the area av- 
erage, etc.); and 3) how much 
overlap there should be between la- 
bor grades. 


PAUL H. GILL 

MANAGER OF MARKETING SERVICES 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS, 
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KEY CONSIDERATIONS: 


The MAN 





The CHAIR that holds the man who does the work 





The GIRL behind the man 








Get day-long efficiency with the New CRITERION by 


JRL AK TER 


SPECIALISTS IN SEATING AND SEATING ONLY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


The most important piece of furniture a man or 
woman uses in an office is the chair. Other furniture holds 
the work . . . the chair holds the worker! The worker’s 
> - alertness and efficiency depend largely upon the chair he sits 
‘Se in. And he can’t sit in a better chair for top 
4 accomplishment than the new Harter Criterion . . . it is 


designed for a fuller day’s work. Invest in 
Model 41400 Model 41430 Model 51410 Harter Chairs for 


Criterion’s clean, crisp lines complement any decor. Unique cantilever productivity dividends! 
arms allow complete leg freedom. Bridge-strong steel construction . . PS 
assures long chair life. Deep foam cushions in seat and back for cool ; pb pod gabon cn peurtaioeed cabeeinies 
comfort all day long. i : 


ib HARTER CORPORATION 


7006 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan : 
Canada; Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario ! 
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... makes copies 
on ordinary paper! 


This is the new XeroX® 914 Office 
Copier. It makes copies on your own 
letterhead, or ordinary paper (plain 
or colored). As many as 6 copies a 
minute. This is xerography teamed 
with automation—a NEW DIMEN- 
SION in copying. 


wee 


au Ulaler-Taat-Jaie-) 
new way of 





office copying 


No wet chemicals 
»--no waste 


Neither expensive sensitized paper, 
intermediate film negative, nor liq- 
uid chemicals are required. And 
since there are no adjustments to 
make or exposure settings, there 
is no waste of materials. Just think 
how much this can save you—in 
supplies alone! 





Copies all colors... 
even reds & blues 


with sharp black-on-white fidelity. 
Copies everything written, typed, 
printed, stamped, or drawn. Copies 
from any original . . . even pages 
in thickbound volumes. Just push 
a button—copies flow! Magic... 
at your fingertips. 


NI =AV, Ap. 4 110) cle 


OFFICE COPIER 





About 1¢ per copy 
for supplies 


No feeding of copy paper or re- 
handling of original. Any number 
of copies, delivered automatically 
~—at the touch of a button, and at 
a cost of about 1¢ per copy for 
supplies. For full details, write 
HALOID XEROX INC., 9X-191 HALOID 
STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 
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How 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING 
benefits the company 


M™ business cars 


Hertz leads the way with a wide choice of leas- | Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine cars; assumes 
ing plans. All are uniquely sensitive to the needs _full responsibility for maintenance and repairs; 
of companies now using 10 or more company- _ reduces the many details of fleet administration 
or salesmen-owned cars. Highly flexible, these to the writing of one budgetable check each 
plans offer you operating efficiency developed month. 


over 30 years, plus the nation’s most extensive Find out why more and more companies call 
coast-to-coast car leasing facilities. their Hertz plan, “‘the lowest cost sales-insurance 
Hertz replaces your cars with brand-new we ever took out... .”” Send coupon below. 


HERTZ 


CAR LEASE 
H. F. RYAN, Vice President e 
THE HERTZ CORPORATION, 660 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y., Dept. MM-7. COMPANY 
Please send me your illustrated booklet ‘“Who Should Lease 
Cars ... and Who Shouldn’t.” ADEE 








NAME CITY & STATE 











POSITION NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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YOURS 


FOR THE 
ASKING 


These booklets—promotional and otherwise— 


contain ideas of possible profit to you. Each 


item listed will be sent to you without cost. 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD OR WRITE DIRECT 


ee 
Work simplification film listing 


More than 80 films are described 
in the new edition of the Industrial 
Management Society film rental 
catalog. 

The 16mm films, many in sound 
and color, cover on-the-job training 
and work simplification projects in 
both office and plant operations. 

_ Five day rental fee of any film 
listed is $7. All films are award-win- 


- ‘ning productions of ae: Ameri- 
can firms. 


For your free catalog, circle num- 


* ber.213 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 
IDP planning kit 
A useful aid to plotting an effi- 


"cient data processing department is 


available from Tab Products Co. 


The free kit contains a planning © 
- grid and a complete series of tem- 
_ plates of data processing machines 

— auxiliary equipment. All are to 


The templates, of pressure-sensi- 


tive type, are easy to rearrange at 
will. The completed plan can then 
be photostated, Xeroxed or repro- 
duced by other methods. 


For your planning kit, circle 
“tg 265 on the Reader Service 
Car 


a. 
Tips on forms design 


“Ten Ways to Make Your Busi- _ 


ness Forms Pay Dividends” is a 


practical 12-page booklet prepared 
by the Reynolds & Reynolds Co. ~ 


It gives suggestions on how to 


help build prestige, goodwill and 


sales with good design of forms.. 


For a free copy, circle number 


201 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 
How to prepare a sales manual 
Here’s a helpful 12-page guide 
on “How to Develop a Good Sales 
Manual.” 
Prepared by the Heinn Co., the 
booklet lists things to guard against 





Worth paying for... 


Return on capital as a guide te managerial decisions . 


. . Authorita- 


18 





. The new product... 


tive treatise on the use of rate of return in measuring profit performance 
and capital planning, 107 pages, $2.50. Ask for Research Report No. 
35, National Association of Accountants, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 22. 


What you need to know about filmstrips and slide shows . . . An 
objective review of the uses, benefits, costs and effective preparation 
of visual aids. By Herbert C. Rosenthal, 20 pages, $1. Order from 
Graphics Institute, 42 West 39 St., New York 18. 


How to find, test, develop, cost, price, protect, 
advertise and sell new products. Authored by Delmar W. Karger, 
234 pages, $5. Order from the Industrial Press, 93 Worth St., New 


York 13. 4 


. Functional office planning . . 
“: Office layout. Send 50 cents in coin or check to Globe-Wernicke Co., 


. Illustrated 36-page guide to efficient 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


and what to aim for in your sales 
manual. It also includes a compre- 
hensive listing of how to organize 
and index subject matter. 

For your free copy of this book- 
let, circle number 218 on the Read- 
er Service Card. 


WwW . 

Help on trade abroad 
Fourteen basic areas where the 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce can 


‘offer guidance in international 
trade are detailed in a leaflet pre- 
_ pared by the Small Business Ad- 
_ ministration. 


-. For a free copy of Management 


Aid No, 114 on foreign commerce, 
circle number 217 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


Ww 


Money saving mailing hints 

Here’s a 16-page guide on practi- 
cal ways to save money and time in 
your mailing procedures. 

Published by the Air-Transport 
Association of America, “The Gold 
Mine in your Mailroom” will help 
both big mailers and small operate 
with maximum efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

For a free copy of this mail man- 
ual, circle number 228 on the Read- 
er Service Card. 


On-the-job safety 


“Who Gets Hurt?” is a new 16- 


page pamphlet with color cartoons 
published by the National Safety 
Council. 

In a light vein, the piece points 
out how to spot the accident-prone 
worker, how and where accidents 
happen and how to: prevent acci- 
dents. 

Circle number 229 on the Reader 
Service Card fora single free copy 
of this booklet on safety. 
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Sheraton values save you money on 
summer travel. Under our Family Plan, 
there’s no room charge for children under 
14 in room with adults in the U.S.A. (ex- 
cept Hawaii) and in Canada. Children’s 
menus, baby sitters, air-conditioning, TV. 


Sheraton Corporation of America shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
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Doing the while family 
on your next business 


Typical low rates for adults (per person, two in twin-bedded room) 


New York 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-Atlantic. ...$6.00 
Montreal 

Sheraton-Mt. Royal... $7.50 
Laurentien $6.25 


New Orleans 
Sheraton-Charles. .. . $6.50 


Washington 
Sheraton-Park 


Niagara Falis 


Sheraton-Brock....... 


San Francisco 
Sheraton-Palace 


Toronto 


King Edward Sheraton. $6.75 
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Portiand, Ore. 
Sheraton-Portland 
Chicago 
Sheraton- Towers 
Philadelphia 
Sheraton Hotel 
Mobile, Ala. 


$6.65 
$7.00 


Sheraton-Battle House . $6.50 


The Diners’ Club Card is honored for all hotel services 


OS.C.A. 


® 
the proudest name in 


HOTE 


For Reservations by 
the new 4-Second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hote! 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
the Ambassador) 
heraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
Sheraton-Baltimore Inn 
opens October, 1 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 


ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCH 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 


BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
Sheraton inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 

DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 


LEVELAND 

Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 

Sheraton-Gibson 


ST. Louis 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 


AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 

LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 


DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 


ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 


MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battie House 


WEST 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 


LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Hotel 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Royal Manor 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
SurfRider 


CANADA 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


ORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
OVERSEAS 
ISRAEL 


TEL AVIV 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
opens March, 196] 





An MM SURVEY REPORT OF COMPANY PRACTICE 


Despite relatively higher costs, the majority of 
firms in a new survey indicate they will use pro- 
fessional executive recruiters to get the execu- 
tives theyll need in the years ahead. 


in your firm in the next two years? 


general management 


2. Will your company need to bring in an execu- 
tive from the outside in the next two years? 





3. How do you expect to find the talent you need? 


through business contacts 





Scans Ca 77% 
executive search consultant 

(Saeco eR 61% 
associations, college placement 

bureaus 

Se ee 60% 
advertising 

5 Set aa RR RR or 59% 
through personal friends 

PER 41% 
answer “position wanted” ads 

ae 17% 





Fiow firms will 


WHAT THEY SAID 


Has your firm ever used an executive search 
consultant? 


1. What type of executives will be most in demand 4, 


yes 
eRe EAE: CLL LLDPE ARPES, 

50% 67% 
marketing no 
RS CSE RAS. 

28% 33% 
manufacturing 5. Would you expect a search firm to— 
ee i: 25% q 
research present several good candidates 
ERR 21% 98% 
finance recommend the one best man 
oe 9% a 2% 
engineering 6 
4 3% 


. How should an executive search firm be paid? 


we 5% 
part as retainer, part on 

completion 

SN RR 57% 
fee only if you hire someone 

Bee aia 38% 


. If you’ve used a search firm, what was the 
biggest advantage? 


no chance 

| 1% 

50-50 chance 

_cociampanacaomaane 35% 7 
It’s a certainty 

a ee 64% 


8. Are there drawbacks in using a search firm? 


. 


CS FOr virtually ev- 
ery firm of any substance, there’s at 
least a 50-50 chance it will need to 
recruit an executive within two 
years. 

That’s the picture reflected in a 
new survey. Of the nearly 100 
















full fee regardless of results 


widened coverage 


Se RS 40% 
kept it confidential 

Bi ct 21% 
got the job done 

aS 17% 
saved time 

c 7) 15% 
saved money 

€ 2% 


too expensive 


ee 47% 
don’t understand needs 
Peay 21% 
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managers 


respondents, 64% said they would 
definitely have to add executives 
from outside; another 35% said the 
odds are 50-50 they will do so. 

The survey was conducted 
among a sampling of American 
Management Association members. 
Results were reported at a recent 
AMA seminar on executive recruit- 
ing. Presenting the findings was 
Rawle Deland of Thorndike De- 
land Associates, an executive search 
firm. 

How will these executives be 
found? Given a checklist of search 
methods from which to choose, the 
largest number of respondents 
(77%) said they would find the tal- 
ent they need through informal 
business contacts. The next most 
popular methods mentioned were: 
executive search consultants—61%; 
through associations, professional 
societies, or college placement bu- 
reaus—60%; advertising—59%. Other 
avenues included contact with per- 
sonal friends—41%; and answering 
“position wanted” ads—17%. 


Pro and con on search firms 


Two-thirds of the companies sur- 
veyed have used search firms in the 
past, recruiter Deland reported, 
and 79% of this group plan to go 
back to recruiters in the future. 

Among the reasons given by 
companies for using an executive 
search consultant were wider cov- 
erage, search kept confidential, got 
the job done, and saved time. 

Only 2% said that use of profes- 
sional recruiters saved recruiting 
costs. In fact, 47% of the respond- 
ents said the biggest drawback to 
using a search firm is the expense. 
Also, 21% said professional execu- 
tive recruiters don’t always under- 
stand exactly the kind of man the 
company needs. 

Those surveyed were asked the 
approximate salary of the last exec- 
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SINCE 1894...LEADERS IN VISUAL COMMUNICATION 










Make Professional 
for Offset Duplication 
On Your Own Office 


in Under 2 Minutes 
Copying Machine! 


Remember, there is no substitute 
for the speed, simplicity, 
reproduction perfection 
and economy of the 





Insist on Gevacopy 
... by Gevaert 


ce eeceeseseansee se eeee eee TT Tee TT eT TY + 6 60866 © 


: PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO: 
The Gevaert Company of America, Inc., 321 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(0 Please send your FREE 32-page booklet, “The Gevacopy Aluminum Offset Plate.” 
(0 Have local dealer demonstrate how the GEVACOPY METHOD can speed up and 
simplify my firm’s reproduction needs, 

NAME See eet ee eee e essere eee eee eeee eee ee eee eeee ) RERENS SGU d ceabewneees oo 
(Circle number 141 for more information) 
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B= automatic multiplier 2341E 


Provides fully automatic multiplication at conventional adding 


machine cost. See the remarkable double keyboard machine which 


does wide range of office computations automatically. 10/11 cap. 


See your dealer or write “addo-x”, 300 Park Avenue, New York 22 





(Circle number 102 for more information) 
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utive hired from the outside. They 
were also asked whether the com- 
pany found the man on its own or 
through a search firm, and about 
how much the search cost. 

Of the firms that said they found 
their newest executive on their own, 
there were 58 new executives re- 
ported with an aggregate salary of 
$1,040,300—for an average of $17,- 
900. Thirty-one respondents esti- 
mated the cost of finding the man; 
the figures ranged from zero to $25,- 
100—for an average cost of $2,040, 
or 11.4% of starting salary. Twenty- 
seven of the “found-him-ourselves” 
respondents could not estimate the 
recruiting costs. 

Of the firms that said they used a 
search firm to find their newest ex- 
ecutive, there were 26 new execu- 
tives reported with an aggregate 
salary of $547,000—for an average 
of $21,000. The cost of the search, 
using professional recruiters, was 
$4,150, or 19.7% of starting salary. 


Why the higher cost? 


In justifying the substantially 
higher cost of using a search firm, 
Mr. Deland told the AMA seminar: 
“Companies that use a search firm 
receive a bill and know exactly 
what it cost to find their man. Com- 
panies that do it themselves, how- 
ever, are just guessing at the cost 
and honestly don’t know. In addi- 
tion, the higher priced executives 
that search firms are asked to find 
are usually more difficult to locate.” 

Rawle Deland and his co-chair- 
man on the AMA program, Robert 
A. Huttemeyer, also a partner in 
Thorndike Deland Associates, de- 
scribed methods of analyzing an 
executives resumé and also pre- 
sented a program of successful ref- 
erence checking. This is their six- 
point program: 

1. Throw away the listed refer- 
ences (it’s only human for the can- 
didate to list the people he knows 
will say nice things about him). 

2. Don't rely on letters (talk in 
person or on the phone). 

3. Don’t be vague (ask specific 
questions to get specific answers). 

4, Know the reference-giver (so 
you can evaluate his comments ). 

5. Follow your intuition (elimin- 
ate all doubts before you hire). 

6. Use a checklist (cover only 
key points on questionable areas, 
but don’t forget to ask any of the 
significant questions ). % 
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WHICH OF THESE TOP ARTICLES DID YOU MISS? 


Many MANAGEMENT METHOobs articles—usually the best ones—are re- 
printed to fill special demand. 


Here is a list of available reprints. As long as supplies last, you may 
order copies—in any combination of quantities—at the following rates: 





Any five reprints ............... $2.50 


Up to 10 reprints 


Up to 15 reprints 
Up to 20 reprints 


Up to 25 reprints ................ $7.75 
More than 25 reprints ....25¢ each 
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Seven ways to build sales with a 
telephone 
Telephone selling costs less than 
chest-to-chest selling when you use 
the tested methods described here. 


How to get attention with a news 
release 
From the survey of what editors 
want in a news release, you can 
find many helpful tips that can im- 
prove your releases’ chances of 
publication. 


What to do after a fire 
Any fire is costly. But you can mini- 
mize its effects before it starts and 
after it’s out. Here are cost saving 
ideas to keep handy in case of fire. 


How to pack more power in your 

words 
One measure of your executive abil- 
ity is how well you get your ideas 
across. Based on the experience of 
experts, here are eight guides you 
can use to get more meaning in 
your words. 


How to rate an advertising agency 
Your present ad agency is prob- 
ably best for your firm. Use this 
checklist to be sure —or to rate 
other agencies that may court your 
business. 


How to improve your selection of 
advertising media 
Good ads in the wrong media pro- 
duce poor results. This article tells 
why so many ads are in the wrong 
places and what to do about it. 


How to plan your business trip to 
Europe 
You can mix business with pleasure 
—profitably. Here are facts on how 
to get the most value at least cost 
out of a business trip to Europe. 


Air cargo is cheaper than you think 
—right now 
Air cargo’s lowering rates mean 
faster and easier expansion of mar- 
kets. This article tells you how you 
can profit by using air cargo and 
when you cannot. 
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38. What does it cost when you lease 
an auto fleet? 

Many firms are turning rapidly to 
providing leased cars for their 
salesmen — according to a major 
survey just completed. Here are the 
findings of the survey, together 
with other facts to support the case 
for auto leasing. 


39. How to handle the problem 
drinker 

Every firm has its share of problem 
drinkers—people who can cost a 
firm thousands of dollars in ways 
you might never realize. Firing is 
one attack to the problem, but 
these positive actions can help you 
salvage the man and his job. 


40. How to generate a business from 
just an idea 

Profits start with ideas—but imagi- 
native management action is needed 
to turn ideas into profits. Read how 
one man with an idea for an im- 
proved product created a new mul- 
timillion dollar business in just nine 
years. 


47. Sharpen management with data 
processing 
You make a mistake if you think of 
data processing as just a clerical 
time saver. Here’s how to use it to 
sharpen executive decisions. 


48. What to do when a reporter calls 
Whether your firm gets good or bad 
press treatment depends largely on 
how you act toward the reporter. 
These 10 guides show how he wants 
to be treated. 


69. How to make a business prosper 
and grow 
Five top executives tell how to: 
make a business grow, stimulate 
imaginative action in subordinates, 
determine which jobs can and can- 
not be delegated. 


70. When to call a press conference 
There are many temptations to call 
trade and business editors together 
to show them something new. In 
this article, some editors tell you 
why your press conference may be 
a washout. You'll learn when and 
when not to call a press conference, 
and how to run one for best results. 


AND IN THIS ISSUE 


74. Four questions that test 

management organization 

To answer these questions will take 

hard work, but you'll get a clear 

picture of your management 

strengths and weaknesses. And 

you'll come to grips with the chief 

elements of organization: goals, 
structure, staffing, and controls. 


your 


Use this coupon to order your reprints. Remittance must accompany orders 


under $6. No stamps please. 
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Rm. 7A, 22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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SYSTEMS MEN WILL BE 
INTERESTED IN THIS: 











...a complete E.D.P. system priced at $75,000 
—leased at $1,850 per month 


««:a Compact, multi-duty 


390...an “Electronic Statistician” . . . electronically analyzes 
_ The 390 is the only electronic ‘ ‘ . 
system today that provides all mountains of paperwork—efficiently and economically. 
fe of th llowing flexi . . > . 
Paathods oe peaibgsoot ‘see 390...an “Electronic Accountant’... electronically maintains com- 
plete records that can be read by people and machines. 
1 MAGNETIC TAPE 3S90...an “Electronic Mathematician” . . . electronically performs 
LEDGER RECORDS all types of business arithmetic and formula computations— at 
speeds measured in 1/1000 of a second. 
2 PUNCHED 3S0...an “Electronic Filing System” . . . electronically classifies 
PAPER TAPE rips aN 
and files data without the need for human decisions. Millions of 
digits can be stored on magnetic-tape ledger records, punched 
3 PUNCHED CARDS paper tape, and punched cards. 
390...an “Electronic Reporter” . . . electronically digests volumes 
4 VERSATILE of business data and provides complete, timely reports. 
CONSOLE FACILITIES 
* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Investigate This Pathway to Increase Savings... backed by 76 Years of System Service Experience ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio ee eee nen SEC 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
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New “Random” Pattern Perforated 
Incombustible Mineral Fiber Tile* 




















New ‘Plaid’ Striated, Fissured Celotone® New Maiesy’ Relief Design Celotone® = New “Serene” Pattern aiidae Maas 
Incombustible Mineral Fiber Tile* 


Incombustible Mineral Fiber Tile* 
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6 “PLUS” BENEFITS 


IN CEILINGS 
BY CELOTEX 


e The right ceiling for every need 

e A ceiling for every budget 

e Products to meet every building code 
e Functional beauty 

e Ease of maintenance over many years 
e Free Ceiling Consultation Service 


Modern office planning begins with 
sound quieting ceilings that pay divi- 
dends in employee comfort and effi- 
ciency. Your Acousti-Celotex distributor 
offers expert consultation, without obli- 


gation. He’s listed in the “Yellow Pages.” 


*Celotex Mineral Fiber Tile listed and labeled by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


If it’s “by CELOTEX” 
you get QUALITY... plus! 


i 


Acoust/-CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 








The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Que, 











tools 
of 


modern management! 






















Ever since man has had a job to do, he All of the 36 billion-dollar businesses in the 
has found tools to help him do it easier. United States as well as thousands of other com- 
You, as part of a modern management team, panies already look to MAC Panel for products 
are just as vitally interested in finding and that assist their COMME  ccccocececcdeccocece 
using the tools that will create greater effi- nies in the methods of  ssesessssescccsseces 
ciency in all phases of your operation. modern management. EERSTE REAR ERT 
MAC Panel Company is a leading producer For a catalog illustrating  Sessssssesesssses 
of quality control panels and components... the complete line of MAC =e sassdssssésssssss 
a complete selection of precision-engineered Panel products and more Ssisesssseseisese 
products for use with IBM Punched Card information concerning  {ftgezerere2i3t 
and Data Processing Equipment. These are how MAC Panel can help 33 setes 
the tools that have been designed to perform you. in your business, 
jobs that benefit your entire organization. write today! : 


MAC PANEL COMPANY 4 HIGH POINT, N.C. 
Branch Offices in: New York, New York / San Francisco, California 
Representatives throughout the United States, in Canada, and Latin America 


(Circle number 123 for more information) 
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DO YOU KNOW THE LAW.ON 


Permanent 
employment 


DO YOU HIRE A MAN FOR A GIVEN AMOUNT 
OF TIME? 


The question—When an employee is given permanent 
employment, does that mean he is hired for a definite 
amount of time? 


The answer—No. Permanent employment is a hiring at 
will. It may be terminated by either employer or em- 
ployee at any time without notice. The only exception 
is when the employment contract depends on some 
special consideration other than the services to be ren- 
dered by the employee or the mere payment of the 
wages. 


Case one-A Connecticut trade magazine published 
the notice: “A permanent position awaits an all-around 
male newsman with experience in several beats and an 
educational background that will stand up in a univer- 
sity city.” 

A reporter applied for the job by letter, had an inter- 
view with the managing editor of the paper and was 
hired. 

In his application for the position, the reporter had 
written that he was looking for a position which, “in 
the event my services are satisfactory, will be perma- 
nent.” 

After five years on the job, the reporter was fired. 

The reporter brought suit for damages for what he 
claimed had been a breach of his contract. 

Denying him a recovery, the Connecticut court said, 
“In the absence of a consideration in addition to the 
rendering of services incident to the employment, an 
agreement for a permanent employment is no more 
than an indefinite general hiring terminable at the will 
of either party without liability to the other. 

“It seems clear to us that the negotiations amounted 
to nothing more than the hiring of a reporter for a job 
which was permanent in the sense that it was not a 
temporary place. The hiring was indefinite as to time 
and terminable by either party at his will.” 


Fisher v. Jackson, 118 Atl. 2d 316, Connecticut, 
November 15, 1955. 
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Case two— A Chicago manufacturer ran an ad offering 
employment in the production of radio equipment. A 
mechanical engineer, living in Wisconsin, applied for a 
position, 

He was hired and made an agreement to manufacture 
resistors at a salary of $10,000 a year and one half of 
1% of the gross sales. He had been with the company 
approximately one year when he was discharged. He 
brought suit against the company for damages for what 
he contended was a breach of a contract for permanent 
employment. The court denied him recovery and he 
appealed. The United States Court of Appeals upheld 
the judgment of the lower court with the statement: 

“There was not the slightest bit of evidence that the 
employee ever agreed that he would continue in the 
employ of the company for any specified time. In other 
words he had a right to terminate his employment at 
any time and did not promise to perform for any definite 
length of time. Therefore the contract could not have 
been enforced against him and was lacking in mutual- 
ity. Consequently he cannot enforce it against his 
employer. 

“Nor can it avail this employee that his contract was, 
in his own words, permanent. The Supreme Court of 
Illinois has expressly held that a contract for permanent 
employment is one, at will. This is in accord with the 
decisions of other jurisdictions that contracts not ex- 
pressly made for fixed periods may be terminated at the 
will of either party.” 


Meadows v. Radio Industries, 222 Fed. 2d 347, IIli- 
nois, May 6, 1955. 


Case three-[njured by inhaling cotton poison fumes 
and dust from a dusting machine he was operating, a 
South Carolina employee insisted that he was entitled 
to disability compensation and a refund of medical ex- 
penses under the state’s workmen’s compensation law. 

As an inducement to withhold this claim his employer 
promised him continual employment until he died or 
until he reached the age of 65 years. When he was dis- 
charged four years later he sued for $20,000 damages 
for breach of contract by the employer. 

“A contract for permanent employment,” said the 
court in denying the employee a recovery, “or for a 
duration of years which is not supported by a considera- 
tion other than the obligation of services to be per- 
formed on the one hand and wages to be paid on the 
other, is terminable at the pleasure of either party and 
not enforceable. 

“However, when an independent consideration passes 
from the employee in addition to the performance of 
services, the duration of the contract may be optional 
on his part without impairing the mutuality. 

“The independent consideration relied upon in this 
case is the forbearance to pursue the provided remedy 
under the workmen’s compensation law. This right how- 
ever is not available to the employee and therefore can- 
not be made a consideration for this alleged contract. 
The contract is not enforceable since neither the em- 
ployer nor employee has the right to enter into an 
agreement which evaded or avoided the terms and con- 
ditions of the Compensation Act.” 


Gainey v. Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., 87 S.E. 2d 486, 
South Carolina, May 12, 1955 
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ANCO windshield wiper blades and 
arms play an important role in safe 
driving. 


BURROUGHS TYPING ACCOUNTING MACHINES INCREASE SPEED BY 
51% ON RECEIVABLES AND GENERAL LEDGER FOR THE ANDERSON CO. 


The seene: Gary, Indiana, where The Anderson Company produces ANCO windshield wiper 
blades, arms and other patented safety products. The job: accounts receivable and general ledger 
accounting. The equipment: Burroughs Typing Sensimatic Accounting Machines. The results: 
President John W. Anderson reports “‘Burroughs equipment handles our heavy work load in half 
the time formerly required—51% faster, to be exact. The excellent typing feature increases speed 
substantially. And because the equipment is so easy to operate, it makes operator training simple.” 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


Burroughs data processing equipment ranges from account- 
ing machines to complete electronic computer systems. oe Burroughs 
It’s supported by outstanding systems knowledge and known Burroughs 
Corporation 


for outstanding results in businesses of every size. For de- Po 
tails, action—and results—call our nearby branch now. Or 

“NEW DIMENSIONS {| in electronics and data processing systems’’. 
(Circle number 109 for more information) 


write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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IDEAS 


Here is a new book that talks your 
oi own language—the all-new, 1960 edi- 
S FOR MANAGEMENT. This book is alive 





tion of IDEAS 
with ideas. 

It spells out how you can save money—and make your 
company more profitable—with better methods, better sys- 
tems, better procedures. The results are guaranteed. 

If within 10 days you haven’t found at least one idea 
in this book that can substantially cut costs or build 
profits in your company, you are invited to put the book 
back in its shipping container, return it—and owe nothing. 

This unqualified guarantee ean be made because the 
500 pages of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT are crammed 
with ideas that are known to work—because they have 
worked. The ideas in this book are tested and proved. 

IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT wasn’t written by an 
ivory tower author. This book was literally lived by dozens 
of the best qualified practitioners in the field of manage- 
ment control. It sums up their experience. Here’s how the 
book came into being: 

Each year the highly respected International Systems 
and Procedures Association holds an International Sys- 
tems Meeting attended by a thousand or more executives 


TR 





A few of the problem areas 
covered by experts in 
IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT: 


Systems for management decision mak- 
ing... basic data processing 
punched card data processing... 
clerical quality control .. . work sim- 
plification . . . procedure analysis and 
charting .. . organization planning .. . 
perfecting your accounting system ... 
systems programming techniques ...a 
production control system for a compu- 
ter center . . . material scheduling by 
computer ... accounting using punched 
paper tape .. . special equipment for 
order processing . . . forms design and 
control .. . use of procedure manuals 

. records management—and scores 
of others. 
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from all parts of the world. Leading management people 
head sessions and workshop discussions devoted to specific 
problems, and present case histories of results achieved 
through imaginative management. 


A complete management conference 

All this priceless material is recorded, carefully edited, 
organized, and published as IDEAS FOR MANAGE- 
MENT. In essence, IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT is a 
complete management conference, packaged as a_ high 
a cloth bound, 81% x 11, 500-page, liberally illustrated 

ook. 

Thousands of copies of earlier editions of IDEAS FOR 
MANAGEMENT have been purchased by companies of 
all types and sizes. The all-new, 1960 edition, based on the 
12th annual International Systems Meeting, promises to 
be in even greater demand. 

To get your copy of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT, 
order now. You risk nothing because you send no money. 
For 10 days, you may use the book as an idea source. If 
it fulfills its promise, keep the book, and you or your com- 
pany will be billed for $16. Otherwise, return the book and 
owe nothing. 





Examine for 10 days—free! 


Management Publishing Corp., 
22 W. Putnam Ave., 


Rm. 7, 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Sirs: Please send my 10-day free examination copy 
of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT. I will either 
send payment for $16 or return the book and owe 
nothing. 


Bonus offer: Jf payment accompanies your order, 
you will receive a free copy of the article, “Sharpen 
management with data processing,” reprinted from 
Management Methods magazine. 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





City State 
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NEW 


Moore Speediflex 


Gives YUU THESE. | Armee 
FORMS-HANDLING BENEFITS 

















1 PERFECT FEEDING-—The am PERFECT REGISTER, PERFECT REFOLDING 


entire set of parts and carbon because there’s no tenting or in neater square packs results 
feeds, naturally and in perfect align- peaking, and both sides flow freely from still another advantage—Moore’s 
ment, around the writing platen. in natural, flexible movement. unique way of perforating the sets. 


This Moore ‘first’—a brand new concept—results in new 
forms-handling efficiency for users of continuous marginal 


punched forms. The revolutionary new dimension is the THE SECRET 


flex-cut carbon. It acts as a flexible bond between the vari- OF SFE OiELe x 


iMalommey-1ae-me-la-melelarel-se 
together by flex-cut 
carbons, allowing flexi- 
bility in movement of 
writing for perfect part-to-part register. This great new forms that has never 
been possible before. 


ous parts, and allows the Speediflex unit to flow naturally 


without ‘tenting’ or ‘peaking,’ aligning at the point of 


form introduces many other forms-handling benefits. For 
a demonstration, look up the Moore man in the telephone 


directory or write the nearest Moore office. 


Speediflex is a patented product of Moore Business Forms, Inc. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, 
Texas; Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 
out the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean and 
Central America. 





Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


(Circle number 126 for more information) 
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PRACTICAL IDEAS YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW! 


ATTENTION GETTERS 


ADD A PHOTOGRAPH 
TO YOUR CALLING CARD 


™ LIKE A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT, 
your calling card is likely to do a 
good job if it contains a good pic- 
ture. 

Many executives these days are 
including on their cards a picture 
of their headquarters, their product 
or themselves. They find both caller 
and company gain added attention, 
recognition and remembrance when 
they present an illustrated calling 
card. 

Attractive ones can be made on 
a do-it-yourself basis by normal 
photographic methods. Or, you can 
have all or part of the job done by 
professionals. 

If you want to tackle the job your- 
self, Eastman Kodak has published 
a step-by-step guide on the com- 
plete process—from taking the por- 
trait to cutting the cards. 


For this free six-page leaflet on 
how to make photographic calling 
cards in color, circle number 264 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


PROFIT MAKERS 


WEIGH COMMITTEE COSTS 
AGAINST BENEFITS, IF ANY 


m ARE COMMITTEES TOO EXPENSIVE? 
As a fair test, take all their decisions 
and weigh their value against the 
proportionate salary used up by the 
committee. At the same time, add 
all of the pro-rata salary expense of 
men serving on committees. You 
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will arrive at a whopping adminis- 
tration bill. 

With this committee cost factor 
in mind, E. Duncan MacKenzie, 
assistant secretary, Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co., New York, suggests 
you ask yourself these questions be- 
fore appointing a committee. 

Is this committee necessary? 

Could one person accomplish the 
objective or make the decision on 
his own? 

Will appointing a committee split 
responsibility or let someone entire- 
ly off the hook? 

Is attendance at meetings rob- 
bing executives of time they should 
spend on functions for which they 
were hired? 

When you do appoint a group to 
handle a project, keep score on 
what is accomplished. Be realistic 
when you measure results. This is 
not easy if your company has the 
committee habit. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES 
FOR SUCCESS 


® Here, BRIEFLY, is the philosophy 

that made Du Pont what it is today. 

Any company that wants to grow 

can follow these guiding rules, ac- 

cording to James Q. du Pont, mem- 

ber of the clan and public relations 

executive of the company. 

. Fill a need. 

. Have the job know-how. 

. Meet competition. 

. Always improve through re- 
search. 

5. Don’t waste anything. 

6. Be in a position to get more 
capital when needed. 

7. Plow back earnings heavily. 


m GO DO = 


8. Diversify and departmentalize. 

9. Have owner-managers give 
personal attention to the busi- 
ness. 

10. Try to treat people right. 


fetote} eo} 2] Mae od. i -7- wae). i 


MIND YOUR GIRLS’ 
TELEPHONE MANNERS 


™ MANY CUSTOMERS, prospects and 
others have contact with your com- 
pany only by telephone. Have you 
monitored the reception your oper- 
ators give callers? An unpleasant 
voice or abrupt answers will create 
a bad impression. 

Inattention and plain bad tele- 
phone manners are habits in many 
companies. Proof of this resulted 
from a test made by the New York 
Telephone Co. They phoned sev- 
eral hundred business offices. 

More than half of the answering 
voices were negative—bored, un- 
pleasant, indifferent or rude. Some 





girls responded in a disinterested 
monotone, others had shrill or 
whiney voices. 

No business can afford to neglect 
this important point of contact. But 
many do. Girls are often pressed 
into service as relief operators sim- 
ply because they are available. In 
other cases, telephone operators are 
loaded down with so many other 
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duties, they can’t do justice to han- 
dling calls. 

Extra care in selecting girls with 
clear, cordial voices is needed. Then 
training both regulars and pinchhit- 
ters in pleasant manners and effi- 
cient disposition of calls will pay off 
in goodwill toward your company. 


GAIN THANKS OF 
OVERTIME PARKERS 


= Here's AN IEA that could be 
adopted by almost any firm. All it 
takes is a little time and a few 
nickels. 

Two or three times a day an em- 
ployee of the Hotel Van-Orman- 
Graham wanders through a down- 
town section of Bloomington, Ind. 
When he spots an occupied but ex- 
pired parking space, he drops a 
nickel in the meter. He then attaches 
a hotel calling card resembling an 
overtime parking ticket to the wind- 
shield wiper of each car he “rescues.” 

This simple courtesy plan, the 
hotel manager reports, gains good- 
will—and patronage—far out of pro- 
portion to the small effort and cost 
involved. 

The idea grew out of the warm 
response to the low cost service per- 
formed regularly for hotel clients 
and callers who overstay their me- 
tered time. 


HEALTH PRESERVERS 


RID YOURSELF 
OF FATIGUE INDUCERS 


@ THERE ARE MAJOR FACTORS that 
can sap your executive horsepower. 
These fatigue causes—and their 
cures—are diagnosed by Robert 
Mines in Your Health. 


Worry. As an antidote, forget the 
past except for the lessons it has 
taught. Think of the future only 
enough to plan for it. Remember 
that useless worries usually disap- 
pear in the face of constructive ac- 
tivity. 
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Pessimism. Looking at the black 
side is a habit. Cultivate an optimis- 
tic viewpoint instead. Optimism is 
the greatest enemy of emotional 
fatigue. 

Excessive self-concern. To quote 
Bertrand Russell, “The man who 
loves himself only . . . is bound to 
suffer intolerable boredom.” 

Lack of awareness. The person 
who is alert to the little things of 
life gets a lift others often lack. 

Lack of order. Clutter and con- 
fusion are prime sources of fatigue. 

Lack of adventure. Doing the un- 





expected occasionally is a good way 
to make order meaningful. 

Lack of exercise. Scientific studies 
show that exercise is one of the 
quickest ways to dispel tensions 
and anxieties. And try a walk to 
get rid of anger. 


EFFICIENCY HINTS 


MINIMIZE 
WORK MOTIONS 


@ THERE ARE TESTED RULES of work 
motion economy. Although they ap- 
ply strongly to production opera- 
tions, they can be adapted to cleri- 
cal work, even executive work. 

Try these rules to see how much 
time waste you can wring out of 
your work pattern: 


1. Before starting a job, list all 
accessories needed—either get them 
in advance or schedule them for 
delivery to you. 

2. Have work brought to your 
work place instead of going for it 
yourself, 

3. Keep frequently used articles 
readily available. 


4, Keep working surfaces clear of 
infrequently used articles. 

5. Avoid rehandling, lifting, stor- 
ing, reaching, searching, sorting or 
counting, if possible. 

6. Utilize mechanical devices, 
holders, fixtures or other job aids. 

7. Let repeat motions travel the 
minimum distance for work per- 
formance. 

8. If work involves repetitive mo- 
tions, try to use both hands in simul- 
taneous motions in opposite direc- 
tions, in cycles of equal length of 
time. Rhythm is useful. 

9. Discard unnecessary motions 
and standardize the necessary. 

10. Utilize all forms of waiting 
time for constructive reading or 
other work. 

11. Change your working posi- 
tion from time to time, especially 
with sedentary occupations. 

12. In advance of any kind of 
contact, decide what you want to 
accomplish by it. 

13. Make important 
face to face. 

14. Make most other contacts by 
phone, memo or letter, if the other 
person is located at some distance 
from you. 

15. Set high standards for your- 
self of quantity, quality, cost, time 
limits and specific attainments. 

These time and motion savers are 
suggested by Management Consult- 
ant Eugene J. Benge in his new 
book, How to Become a Successful 
Executive, published by Frederick 
Fell, Inc., New York. 


contacts 


EMPTY DESKS OF 
ACCUMULATED TRIVIA 





™ CHANCES are your office could 
benefit by enlisting all hands in a 


clean-up drive. 

Canada Life Assurance, Toronto, 
recently tried such a drive. Result: 
six tons of unneeded papers and 
five tons of cardboard were emp- 
tied from desks and files at the 
University Avenue home office. 

Removal of these deadwood rec- 
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One way to look at the big picture at Admiral 

Corporation is from a comfortable chair in front 

; of the new Admiral development, 23 inch TV. 
n d th The other view is from management’s chair. 

a C A. B. Dick offset duplicators play an important 

role at Admiral in putting the profit into man- 

1 g agement’s big picture. In a typical week, the 


four machines turn out more than 600 different 

forms in quantities ranging from 15 to 10,000. 

e Included are sales-order invoice forms and pro- 

icture duction and engineering change orders. Total 

: weekly production: 500,000 copies. Efficiency: 
50% greater than with former equipment. 


Making . business more profitable by making 

paperwork more efficient is another achieve- 

ment of copy communications by A. B. Dick 

Company. For the latest information on meth- 

ods benefiting your industry, write A. B. Dick 
me Company, Chicago 48, Illinois. 
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ords reduced the amount of filing 
cabinets needed. Minus the clutter, 
paperwork processing and retrieval 
of wanted records was speeded up. 

Further, the staff asscciation col- 
lected $600 from sale of scrap pa- 
per and spare files. 


TIME SAVERS 


TRY POLITE SUBTERFUGE 
TO END TOO LONG VISIT 


@ BOTHERED WITH CALLERS who 
overstay their welcome? You might 
try the simple signal system used 





by Advertising Consultant Frank 
W. Gray. 

An ornamental ashtray on _ his 
desk serves as a signal to his secre- 
tary. When an interview reaches 
the non-productive stage, Mr. Gray 
buzzes for his Girl Friday. She im- 
mediately glances at the ashtray. If 
the figure of the golfer points away 
from the boss, she reminds him 
of an overdue appointment. Thus, 
with tactful subterfuge, the long- 
winded visitor gets a friendly good- 
bye handshake—minus any suspi- 
cion of a brush off. 


SALES BUILDERS 


TAG RETAIL PRODUCTS 
TO CAPTURE BUYERS 


@ ANY CONSUMER pRODUCT—from 
furniture to can openers—gains add- 
ed acceptance when it bears an in- 
formative tag. 

This fact is borne out by a recent 
point-of-purchase survey made by 
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an independent research firm for 
the Tag Manufacturers Institute. 
For instance, a tagged electric 
toaster was selected on an eight-to- 
one ratio over an identical, but un- 
tagged, toaster. Tagged toys came 
through with a five-to-two ratio over 
untagged toys. Transistor radios 
with a tag scored six-to-one over 
their untagged counterparts. 

In fact, all 26 of the tagged prod- 
ucts tested outsold identical mer- 
chandise with no tags—at varying 
ratios from a low of two-to-one for 
refrigerators to a high of eight-to- 
one for egg beaters. 

However, the Tag Manufacturers 
Institute points out that not any old 
tag will do to boost sales. Color, de- 
sign, size, copy and sales appeal of 
the tag must be carefully selected 
for the specific product. 

As an example, the survey 
showed big appliances such as 
freezers had more consumer ac- 
ceptance when they had large tags 
rather than small ones. Yellow tags 
were most effective for some items 
—blue or red tags for other products. 


COST CUTTERS 


SAVE TIME, ADD IMPACT WITH 
DUO-WINDOW ENVELOPES 


@ PropaBLy you already utilize 
single window envelopes as a time 
saver for bills and other corre- 
spondence. 

But have you considered the uses 
for a two-window version that 
eliminates need for any printing on 
your envelope? 

For instance, if your firm has sev- 
eral corporate names, locations or 
divisions, the same blank envelope 
will allow both your letterhead and 
the recipient's address to be viewed 
at a glance. 

Or, for promotion mailings, you 
can use an attention getting cap- 
tion or illustration on your letter 
which will appear in one window, 
the inside address in the other. 

However you use duo-window 
envelopes, they require no imprint 





and, of course, they eliminate mis- 
addressed or spoiled envelopes. 
Further, being blank they never be- 
come outmoded whether you move 
or change your company name. 


For a sample of the Twindow 
envelope, copyrighted by Atlantic 
Advertising Inc., circle number 266 
on the Reader Service Card. 


SAFETY INSURERS 


WARN WATCHMEN TO 
WATCH OUT FOR HAZARDS 


@ WHEN MAKING HIS ROUNDS, your 
security guard should watch out for 
—correct or at least report—these 
common hazards to safety. 


¢ Slippery floors. 

e Tripping hazards, such as wires, 
hose lines, piping. 

e Inadequate warning signs at ex- 
cavations, manholes, trap doors. 

¢ Missing or inoperative entrance 
and exit lights. 

© Poorly lighted stairs. 

e Loose handrails or guard rails. 
e Aisle or street obstructions block- 
ing access of fire equipment. 
Overheated motors. 

Loose or broken wiring. 

Open fire doors. 

Running motors not in use. 
Defective ladders or scaffolding. 
Leaks or unusual fumes. 

Broken windows or doors. 
Dangerously piled supplies or 
equipment. 

Then to make sure your guard 
doesn't injure himself while looking 
for these hazards, Pinkerton’s Na- 
tional Detective Agency suggests 
these precautions. 

e After dark, always use a good 
flashlight. 

¢ Watch out for overhead or under- 
foot obstructions. 

e Proceed slowly; look around. 
unstable 


© Beware loose boards, 
platforms. 

¢ Avoid icy or oil slick spots. 

e Don'trundownstairs; use handrail. 
e Check ladders before use, and 
climb carefully. 
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I magine the odds management ts bucking! 


No, you can’t blame the men. They clocked in at 
eight this morning — but, as yet, the work hasn’t 
reached their department. Pitching pennies at least 
passes the time. But you can bet that game of theirs 
will show up in the company’s P and L! 


Sometime soon, when work does come through, 
their department will need an extra shift to get it 
done. What with down-time one week and over- 
time the next, the game of chance management’s 
playing is hardly penny-ante. 


Too bad this company didn’t know about Automatic 
Keysort Data Processing! With Automatic Key- 
sort’s weekly work-load summaries, management 
would have been aware of the exact situation in 
every department in the plant. Knowing on time 
which were due to be light, and which overloaded, 


they could have acted fast to arrange schedules, 
transfers, extra shifts. Being informed of things 
almost as they happened, they could have kept pro- 
duction moving smoothly—and profitably. 


Automatic Keysort’s easy-to-use machines and 
punched cards require no specialized personnel, no 
restrictive procedures. Designed to fit your busi- 
ness as it stands and as it grows, Keysort will give 
you all the fast, accurate information you need for 
modern management control of every operation. 
And at remarkably low cost. 


To learn more about Automatic Keysort Data Proc- 
essing, call your nearby Royal McBee Data Proc- 
essing Representative, or write Royal McBee Cor- 
poration, Data Processing Division, Port Chester, 
New York for brochure 8-500. 


ROYAL MCB EE. data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS 


IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 


(Circle number 134 for more information) 
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AN ON THE SPOT INTERVIEW WITH A LEADING AUTHORITY ON PENSION PLANS — 


Why the new trends in 
pension plans? 


Pension plans are taking on a new look as more companies realize what 
powerful employee relations tools they can be. Is your pension plan keeping 
pace with the new trends? Consider this: an outdated, ““second best’’ pension 
plan can cripple hiring efforts and increase turnover. Measure your pension 


plan against these new developments. 





mee =f your pension 
plan is outdated, it can hurt 
your company in several important 
ways. Consider these facts. 
Leisure time is becoming increas- 
ingly more important to more peo- 
ple. That’s why many people are 
concerned about their retirement 
years—and the kinds of retirement : 
programs available to them. é 
A pension program that keeps up 3 
with the times can be a helpful 
management tool. But if that tool 
is out-of-date, here’s what can hap- 
pen: 
® Top job applicants may shun 
your firm for one that offers a 
better retirement program. 
= Employees may leave if they 
find a company where eligibil- 
ity requirements for pensions 
are not so strict as yours. 
= Younger men may feel stunted 
if the program allows older ex- 
ecutives to hang on and on. 
Feeling there’s no room to grow, 
the younger men may leave. 
= Resentment—and low morale— 
may arise if employees feel 
they're not getting a fair deal 
under your pension plan. 
If you can afford to disregard 

















presage cae 


To get the specific reasons why pension plans are getting 
a new look, a Management Methods editor interviewed 
Ralph W. Hemminger, vice president of Bankers Trust Co. 
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these things, fine. But if you can't, 
it’s a good idea to measure your re- 
tirement program against the na- 
tionwide trends most pension plans 
are taking. 

Every three years, Bankers Trust 
Co., New York, publishes a detailed 
study of industrial retirement plans. 
This article is based on that report, 
and on an in-depth interview with 
an authority on retirement pro- 
grams, Ralph W. Hemminger, vice 
president of Bankers Trust Co.’s 
Trust Department. 

For its latest study (1956-59), 
Bankers Trust Co. surveyed 230 
firms in 114 different industries. 

The study covered both types of 
pension plans: conventional plans 
and pattern plans. Conventional 
plans are usually those undertaken 
voluntarily by a company. Pattern 
plans are a standard type of plan 
generally negotiated between an in- 
dividual company and one of the 
international unions. Union-indus- 
try plans were excluded from the 
Bankers Trust study. 

Here are the trends, the facts be- 
hind the trends, and the reasons 
why these trends are taking place. 
Use these facts as a yardstick to 
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RALPH W. HEMMINGER OF BANKERS TRUST CO., NEW YORK 


see whether your own pension plan 
—present or future—is up to date. 


Employee coverage 


THE TREND— Toward coverage of 
nearly all employees in a company. 
Also a trend toward using more 
than one pension plan to cover dif- 


ferent employee groups. 


In the early 1940's, 
many firms limited pension pro- 
grams to salaried employees, or to 
those earning over $3,000 per year. 
In the Bankers Trust study of 1943- 
45, only 63% of the firms surveyed 
had retirement programs covering 
most or all of their employees. 
Today, 90% have pension plans for 
nearly all their employees. 

To cover almost all employees, 
36% of the firms in the 1956-59 
study have multiple pension plans. 
In the 1953-55 survey, only 28% 
had multiple plans. 


if Pensions became 
an important bargaining matter in 
1949. This meant that hourly work- 
ers, as well as salaried employees, 
were made eligible for retirement 
income. 

Another reason for broader em- 





ployee coverage is that lower- 
salaried employees—those formerly 
excluded from pension plans—began 
to want “in.” Subtle pressures, in the 
form of low morale and lowered 
productivity, were put on manage- 
ment by these employees. 

“Don't forget that companies are 
becoming more social conscious,” 
says Ralph W. Hemminger. “They 
are concerned with employee rela- 
tions, and a fair pension plan is one 
thing that can help keep employee 
relations smooth.” 

The reason some firms use more 
than one plan to cover their em- 
ployees is this: they found it prefer- 
able to give the bargaining unit a 
separate pension plan, rather than 
modify the existing plan to conform 
to the union’s demands, 


Eligibility requirements 
THE TREND— Toward lessening eli- 
gibility requirements in conven- 
tional pension plans. Relatively few 
pattern plans have eligibility re- 
quirements, 


Most conventional pen- 
sion plans have age, service, or 
age-and-service requirements that 
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“Don't overlook 


the competitive 


benefits of a good pension program. Make 








must be met before an employee is 
eligible to join the plan. But these 
requirements are being relaxed. 

For instance, 22 out of the 31 
plans that amended eligibility dur- 
ing 1956-59 eased their require- 
ments. Here’s the breakdown: 
® Five plans eliminated eligibility 

requirements. 
® Two plans reduced age and 

length of service requirements. 
® Eight plans reduced service re- 
quirements. 
™ Seven plans reduced age re- 
quirements. 

Most pattern plans cover em- 
ployees from the first day of 
employment. That’s why they are 
considered to have no eligibility re- 
quirements. 


THE REASONS—Firms are giving 
people a chance to join the pension 
plan earlier to get the most mileage 
out of the plan. It reduces turnover 
among one- and two-year employ- 
ees. If they get into a pension plan 
relatively quickly, they’re less likely 
to want to leave. 

A plan with requirements that 
are easy to meet is also a good hir- 
ing tool. Consider the personnel 
manager who can say to a good job 
applicant, “This time next year, 
youll be in our pension plan.” 

One thing to consider is this. “It 
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costs a company money to bring 
employees into the plan early,” says 
Vice President Hemminger. “Em- 
ployees who join after one year, 
say, and continue on to retirement, 
get benefits for four more years than 
those who have to wait five years 
to join.” 


Employee contributions 


THE TREND—No change. As in the 
1953-55 study, 55% of conventional 
plans either require or permit em- 
ployee contributions. Few pattern 
plans require or permit employees 
to contribute toward their pensions. 


THE FACTS—In conventional plans, 
contributions are handled in one of 
three ways. Some require a certain 
contribution, but will not accept 
any more than that. Others require 
contributions, but will permit em- 
ployees to make additional contri- 
butions if they wish. The third is 
where the employee is not required 
to make any contribution, but he 
can contribute money to his own 
pension plan if he wishes. 

One slight trend indicates that re- 
quired contributions are slowly on 
the decline. Among new pension 
plans, the percentage that requires 
employee contributions is not so 
high as it used to be. 


Most pattern plans neither re- 
quire nor permit employee contri- 
butions. But some allow certain 
salaried “pattern plan” employees 
the opportunity to increase their 
benefits by contributing to a con- 
ventional plan. 


THE REASONS— About half of the 
conventional plans require or per- 
mit contributions, and about half do 
not. Why the split? 

Says Ralph W. Hemminger: 
“Some companies are convinced 
that employees appreciate a pen- 
sion plan more if they contribute to 
it. It gives them a feeling of partici- 
pating. Other companies don’t sub- 
scribe to this philosophy. That’s one 
reason for the split. It also explains 
why there isn't much change in 
either direction.” 

Experience shows that plans 
which permit contributions on a 
voluntary basis are beneficial to 
highly paid executives. An execu- 
tive contributes money to his pen- 
sion fund. It is invested by the ad- 
ministrators of the plan (usually 
professional investors). The earn- 
ings accumulate to the executive's 
credit, free of income tax. He is 
taxed on the accumulated income 
only when he receives it at retire- 
ment. At that time it is taxable as a 
long term capital gain, which carries 
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a lower tax rate than a personal in- 
come tax. 

Some conventional pension plans 
are reducing the amount they re- 


quire employees to contribute. 
Again, this indicates a desire to im- 
prove employee relations through 
the pension plan. 


Normal retirement 
age 


THE TREND—No change. Sixty-five 
is still generally accepted as the 
normal retirement age. Neither has 
there been a significant change in 
compulsory retirement ages. 

THE FACTS- The term “normal re- 
tirement age” refers to the earliest 
age at which an employee has the 
right to retire on a full pension. 
“Compulsory retirement age” means 
the age at which an employee must 
retire, unless he obtains special con- 
sent from his employer to keep 
working. 

There has been a reduction in 
the normal retirement age for such 
special employees as airline pilots 
and salesmen. It is not widespread 
enough, however, to indicate a 
trend. 

In 72% of the conventional plans 
drafted between 1956-59, normal 
and compulsory retirement ages 
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it as attractive as possible. 


were the same—65. But one slight 
trend shows up. Companies are 
slowly discarding compulsory re- 
tirement ages. In the 1953-55 study, 
only 6% of the firms had done 
away with compulsory retirement 
ages. By the 1956-59 study, 17% re- 
fused to set an age at which a salar- 
ied employee must retire. 

In pattern plans, the normal re- 
tirement age is 65, but about 75% 
of the pattern plans studied permit 
an employee to work past 65 if he 
so elects. In many of these cases, 
the company must agree that the 
man is physically able to work. 


THE REASONS-— Sixty-five is still ac- 
cepted as the normal—and in some 
cases compulsory—retirement age 
simply because it’s the most com- 
mon age to use. That’s what many 
companies report. Another reason 
is that 65 is the age when a man 
begins to receive Social Security 
payments. Experience shows many 
companies have adopted this age 
because it’s the most convenient. 

“Companies adopt some sort of 
retirement age—whether they en- 
force it or not—for a very good rea- 
son,” says Ralph W. Hemminger. 
“It gives them an idea when em- 
ployees are going to step out and 
have to be replaced. It’s hard to run 
a good organization if there isn’t 
some age at which employees are 
expected to retire. Younger people 
won't be too happy if the older peo- 
ple keep hanging on and leave 
them no room to grow.” 


Early retirement 


THE TREND—Toward making it 
easier for employees to retire be- 
fore they reach 65. 

THE FACTS — Early retirement 
means that the employee retires at 
his own or the company’s election, 
before reaching the normal retire- 
ment age. In some cases, the em- 
ployee may decide to retire early, 
but the company must agree. 

The 1956-59 study shows that 
88% of pattern plans have specific 
provisions for early retirement. 
That’s 26% over the 1953-55 study. 

More than half of the pattern 


plans (66%) permit the employee 
to retire early if he wants to and has 
met the prerequisites for early re- 
tirement. Most common stipulation 
for early retirement: age 60 and 15 
years of service. 

Nearly all (96%) conventional 
plans now have early retirement 
provisions. About 51% permit the 
employee to decide when he wants 
to retire, after he has met the early 
retirement prerequisites. In most 
cases, the prerequisites are a cer- 
tain age (either 55 or 60) and a 
specified number of years. (This 
varies too widely to indicate an 
average. ) 


THE REASONS— ‘Again, one reason 
for making it easier for employees 
to retire early is to build employee 


“Companies adopt the 65-year- 
old retirement age for a very 
good reason.” 
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relations. A man knows he doesn’t 
have to wait until he is 65 to qualify 
for a pension. 

Many firms write early retire- 
ment provisions into their pension 
plans for another reason. It be- 
comes easier to retire a man whose 
effectiveness has begun to diminish. 
For example, if a man is 55 and 
has 15 years’ service, the company 
can say, “Mr. X, we think it’s best 
for you and the company if you re- 
tire now. You're entitled to a pen- 
sion now, so you won't have to 
worry too much about money.” 

“One of the chief reasons for mak- 
ing it easier for an employee to re- 
tire early with a pension is that it 
makes the pension plan more ap- 
pealing to the employee. It helps in 
hiring and it helps to keep good 
people,” says Bankers Trust Co.’s 
vice president in charge of pensions, 
Ralph W. Hemminger. 


Disability retirement 
THE TRI .Toward making it 
easier to eaaily for disability re- 
tirement benefits. There is also a 
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continuing trend toward providing 
special pensions for totally and per- 
manently disabled employees. 

rHe FACcTS—When an employee is 
disabled, his disability pension is 
usually related to the amount of the 
normal pension which he has accu- 
mulated to date. Frequently, dis- 
ability pensions are reduced by all 
or part of any public disability 
benefits the employee may receive. 
These include Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Social Security disabil- 
ity benefits. 

However, more and more com- 
panies are tending to disregard the 
other payments an employee may 
receive, and granting him more 
money under their pension plans 
for total and permanent disability. 

Another step being taken in both 

pattern and conventional plans is 
the reduction of age and service re- 
quirements to qualify for disability 
pensions. 
REASC Relaxing require- 
ments for disability retirement 
benefits is another way to make a 
pension plan more appealing. 


Here’s why companies are not 
subtracting government disability 
benefits from an employee's disa- 
bility pension. Employees don’t like 
to think that because they qualify 
for government benefits, their com- 
pany pension might possibly be re- 
duced. 

Some employees wonder what 
will happen if they are disabled 
and can't perform the jobs they are 
accustomed to, when they might be 
able to perform another job. “We 
have no statistics on this,” says 
Ralph Hemminger, “but there 
seems to be a tendency to grant an 
employee disability benefits if he 
cannot do the job to which he is ac- 
customed, regardless of whether he 
can do another job or not. Again, 
this serves to make the plan look 
better to prospective—and present 
—employees.” 


Vesting 


Toward making it 
easier for an employee to obtain a 
vested right to a pension. 


rH Vesting refers to the 
right of an employee to leave the 
service of his employer prior to the 
normal retirement age, without for- 
feiting his accrued pension. 

Vesting can be provided in two 
ways. 

1. It can be provided directly 
through a special vesting provision 
in the pension plan. In these cases, 
it is usual not to make the benefits 
available to the employee until his 
normal retirement age, even though 
he is no longer employed with the 
company. For example, an em- 
ployee could leave the ABC Co. at 
age 55, but he would not begin to 
receive pension payments until he 
was 65. 

2. It can be provided through an 
early retirement provision. Here, 
the employee begins to receive 
pension benefits as soon as he elects 
—or is permitted—to retire. 

Eighty-two percent of the pat- 
tern plans in the latest study had 
vesting provisions. In the 1953-55 
study, only 41% had such provi- 
sions. Age and service requirements 
to qualify for vesting in pattern 
plans are coming down. 

Most conventional plans have 
vesting provisions. In the 1956-59 
study, 90% gave an employee a 
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vested right to a pension, compared 
with 74% in the previous study. 


HE REASONS—Employees are 
more conscious of—and placing 
more value on—their retirement 
years. They want to be sure that if 
they spend a certain amount of time 
with a company, they'll have a right 
to a pension. Firms recognize this 
desire, and are moving to meet it. 

“Companies can’t overlook the 
competitive benefits of a good pen- 
sion program,” says Ralph Hem- 
minger. “If vesting makes a pro- 
gram attractive to employees, it 
makes sense that companies would 
adopt vesting provisions.” 


Pension benefits 

rTREND—In pattern plans, the 
trend is toward larger flat dollar 
benefits for each year of credited 
service, and away from benefits re- 
lated to compensation. In conven- 
tional plans, the trend is markedly 
toward keeping pension benefits in 
line with the rising cost of living. 


THE FACTS—Pattern plans show 


signs of providing benefits which 
are independent of Social Security 
payments. And there’s a trend to- 
ward eliminating the maximum 


limitation on the period of credited 
service used in determining bene- 
fits. This means increased benefits 
for longer service employees. 

In conventional plans, here are 
several methods used to adjust pen- 
sions to rising living costs: 


1. Revise pensions already ac- 
crued by relating them to present 
rates of compensation. 

2. Increase benefit rates. 


3. Eliminate or reduce Social Se- 
curity offsets. 

4, Adopt variable income plans 
or include an automatic adjustment 
of pension benefits to the cost-of- 
living index. 

All the pattern plans in the lat- 
est study have minimum pensions. 
There is a trend toward raising the 
minimums and making them inde- 
pendent of Social Security pay- 
ments. 

About 44% of the conventional 
plans have minimum pension pro- 
visions, compared with 39% in the 
previous study. The trend in mini- 
mum pensions in conventional 
plans is toward the type based 
partly on an employee’s compensa- 
tion in his final five or 10 years of 
service. 


There has been also an increase 
(from 6% to 15%) in the number of 
conventional plans that have this 
form of final average pay minimum 
pension. 

For maximum pensions, most 
pattern plans are limited to a mod- 
est amount, based on flat dollar 
rates for years of service. 

In conventional plans, the moves 
are toward eliminating or liberaliz- 
ing maximum pension limitations. 


THE REASONS— Many pattern plans 
initially had minimum guaranteed 
pensions from which the whole or 
part of Social Security was de- 
ducted. In some of these cases, the 
company wound up paying very 
little or nothing, because of the in- 
crease in Social Security. Unions 
felt this was unfair, and negotiated 
to have benefit payments estab- 
lished, independent of Social Se- 
curity. 

Why don't pattern plans keep 
pension payments adjusted to the 
cost-of-living indexP “They don’t 
have to,” says Ralph Hemminger. 
“Pattern plans are negotiated every 
so often by unions. The benefits are 
adjusted upward in negotiations. 
This has served to keep pattern plan 
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There are nine basic areas to consider when youre studying 
a pension plan. Here are the nine “ingredients” of most 
pension plans, plus a brief summary of the newest develop- 
ments in each of them. 


Employee coverage—The trend is toward covering nearly 
all employees in the company. 


Eligibility requirements—The trend is toward making it 
easier for employees to join a pension plan. 


Employee contributions—No change. As before, 55% of “con- 
ventional plans” require or permit employees to 
contribute money. Few “pattern plans” require 
or permit it. 


Pension benefits—The trend in “conventional plans” is 
toward keeping benefits in line with rising living 
costs; in “pattern plans,’ toward larger flat dollar 
benefits for each year of credited service. 


Normal retirement age—No change. Sixty-five is still the 
normal retirement age. 

Early retirement—The trend is toward making it easier for 
employees to retire before they reach 65. 


Disability retirement—The trend is toward easing the quali- 
fications for disability retirement benefits. 


Vesting—The trend is toward making it easier for an em- 
ployee to obtain a vested right to a pension. 


Method of funding—The trend continues toward using pen- 
sion trusts as the chief method of funding retire- 
ment programs. 








~ 
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pensions well ahead of the cost of 
living.” 

In conventional plans, the most 
common way to keep benefits even 
with the cost of living is to update 
them periodically to the current 
level of wages and salaries. Suppose 
in the years prior to 1960, an em- 
ployee earned an average of $3,500 
per year, but because of increases in 
the general level of wages, he is 
currently receiving $5,000 per year 
for the same job. The pension ac- 
cumulated for retirement of an em- 
ployee from a $3,500 job will be 
inadequate for an employee retir- 
ing from a $5,000 job. To update 
the plan, it will be amended to re- 
compute past benefits on the basis 
of the 1960 wage level. 

Maximum pension payments in 
conventional plans are being raised. 
The reason: it gives firms a way to 
provide additional income for 
executives on a favorable income 
tax basis. 


Method of funding 
THE TREND—Continues toward 


using pension trusts as the chief 
method of funding retirement pro- 
grams. 


THE FACTS—In the most recent 
study, 79% of the pattern plans 
used the pension trust as a funding 
medium. The figure was 71% in 
the 1953-55 study. 

For conventional plans, the pen- 
sion trust also remains the predomi- 
nant way to fund sizeable pension 
plans. In the new study, 69% of the 
conventional plans used the pension 
trust method exclusively, compared 
with 66% in the previous study. 
Plans using the insured method of 
funding represent 19% of the total, 
down from 23% in the 1953-55 
study. Approximately 12% of the 
conventional plans use a combina- 


- tion of the insured methods and the 


pension trust. 


THE REASONS—The pension trust 
is often the simplest and least ex- 
pensive method of having a retire- 
ment program managed. Most pen- 
sion trusts can get a better return on 
their investments and are able to 
offer a company a lower overhead. 

The over-all trend is this: pension 
plans are giving employees—and 
employers—a better deal than ever 
before. & 
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Four questions that test 
your Management organization 


Answer these four questions fully and accurately. The process will take time and hard 
work, but the result will be a clear picture of the management strengths and weaknesses 
of your company. Experience shows that these questions will bring you to grips with the 
four chief elements of organization: goals, structure, staffing, and controls. 


by Carl W. Robinson 


Vice President, Barrington Associates, Inc. 


es Yo can haress 
the full resources of your company 
if you tackle the problem of man- 
agement organization planning as a 
whole, not in segments. 

It takes time and work to achieve 
an integrated approach to manage- 
ment organization planning. But 
the results are worth it. Says one 
company president: “We got more 
than mere realignment of structure 
and better definition of responsibil- 
ity when we undertook a full study 
of our organization. I had the feel- 
ing that in the process of objective 
analysis of all aspects of the prob- 
lem, our management group grew 
three feet taller.” 

Four direct questions have been 
found to serve well when a com- 
pany wants to take a sound, com- 
prehensive look at organization 
planning. Apply these questions, in- 
sist on accurate answers, and you'll 
be surprised how clear the picture 
becomes. 
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WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


What are the objectives we should aim toward? Are these 
goals spelled out in regard to sales, profits, research and 
other aspects? Are the goals realistic? Can we measure 
performance against them? 


™ Goal-setting is a tough job, espe- 
cially when you try to reduce goals 
to writing. If the goals are too low, 
they fail to place full demand on 
the potential of the business. If the 
goals are set too high, they can con- 
tribute to wasteful expenditures by 
reaching for the unattainable. 

When you put company goals 
down on paper, you “stick your neck 
out.” That’s why this step calls for 
deep planning—the kind of plan- 
ning that has brought profits to 
many companies, both large and 
small. 


For example : 

Management in one _ industrial 
firm made a shrewd general ap- 
praisal of its industry and the com- 
pany’s potential, then decided it 
should be able to double its volume 
in five years. But the board of direc- 
tors asked for this goal and support- 
ing facts in writing. 

Faced with the prospect of living 
with an unequivocal, written goal, 
management paused for a more ex- 
acting look. Clearly the general 
facts pointed to the possibility of 
doubling volume in five years. Man- 
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ufacturing and financial resources 
were no problem. But it wasn't clear 
just where and how the necessary 
increase in sales could be devel- 
oped. Some of the questions they 
found that required answers were— 

1. What is the potential market 
for our products in each year during 
the five years ahead? By states? Re- 
gions? For the nation as a whole? 

2. What part of this will be re- 
placement? What part a result of 
new sales? 

3. What share of the total mar- 
ket potential of each major product 
line can be obtained at a sound 
profit, taking into account competi- 
tion, prices, market practices and 
corporate policies? 

4, What channels of distribution 
will generate best results in de- 
veloping the desired shares of the 
market for each major product line? 

5. What home office and field 
marketing organizations and con- 
centration plans are necessary to 
encourage sales through the chosen 
channels of distribution? 

6. What marketing policies, prac- 
tices, controls, and training will be 
required? 

7. What types, and prices of prod- 
ucts will be required? 

8. What short- and long-range 
programs and timing will be neces- 
sary to accomplish the transition 
from present to projected levels of 
operation? 

A full marketing study was neces- 
sary to develop answers to these 
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questions. But, when completed, 
the company was in a position to set 
realistic volume objectives and to 
pinpoint what steps would have to 
be taken to achieve these objectives 
at desired profit levels. 


Are we organized to 
get there? 


What responsibilities are held 
by key people? Does authority 
accompany responsibility? Is 
there coordination between di- 
visions? Is management's em- 
phasis in the right areasP Do 
we have enough flexibility to 
meet changing conditions? 


“Certain organizational changes 
may be called for in your business— 
changes in structure, realignment 
of responsibilities, better definftion 
and communieation of policy, stron- 
ger management controls, better 
executives in key spots. 

To uncover the need for such ac- 
tions calls for skillful executive posi- 
tion analysis, problem-probing and 
evaluation. Well defined goals form 
the backdrop for this analysis. 

One caution: don’t be overly in- 
fluenced by the latest “fad” in or- 
ganization; it may not fit your com- 
pany. 


For example 


“Companies rushed to embrace 
the recent trend of decentralization. 
Many are now sliding off the band- 
wagon, and going back to recen- 
tralization. 

What’s behind this sawing back 
and forth? In many cases the an- 
swer lies in lack of well defined ob- 
jectives, and failure to evaluate all 
the interrelated facts of manage- 
ment organization before taking ac- 
tion. 

Some firms that rushed into de- 
centralization failed to recognize 
that it involves more than geog- 
raphy or product groupings. It 
really means decentralization of 
management responsibility. To be 
successful this requires parallel pat- 
terns of management control, plus 
strong, balanced management ca- 
pacity in the top positions of each 


decentralized organizational unit. 
These needs are not always easy to 
fill. 

In some cases, you get the best 
results, not by decentralizing, but 
by improving the existing organiza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, some of the 
companies now considering recen- 
tralization might find that their de- 
centralized organization is right for 
them—provided it is balanced with: 

“Sound management controls. 
"The right men in the key spots 
of their decentralized organization. 


3) Do we have the right 
people to do the job? 


Does our controller fully un- 
derstand modern profit plan- 
ning and control? Can that 
brilliant engineer, who loves 
solitude, head the R&D opera- 
tion? Are we developing man- 
agers now so welll have them 
when we need them? 


®Much of the “art” of manage- 
ment is related to the ability to de- 
velop the right people and place 
them in the right positions under 
conditions that stimulate top per- 
formance. 

During the ’50’s, when the sever- 
ity of the executive shortage was 
fully realized, executive develop- 
ment programs enjoyed great popu- 
larity. Many of these generated 
more paper and random motion 
than practical results. Costs often 
overshadowed results. The frequent 
verdict: reduce or eliminate the 
program. 

It’s known that executive devel- 
opment efforts commonly fail be- 
cause they overlook the following 
hard facts: 

"In the final analysis, all executive 
development is self-development. 
The best that seminars and other 
study programs can do is encourage 
the man to develop himself. The 
best management development de- 
vices are those that create a climate 
for self-improvement at minimum 
cost and effort for all concerned. 
"Real executive development oc- 
curs on the job, or is directly keyed 
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to the job. It is when a growing 
executive puts good ideas to work 
that real management development 
takes place. 

Repeated experience proves that 
the best backdrop for management 
development is a well conceived 
organization plan. With such a plan 
you determine: 

" Specific responsibilities for each 
position in the management struc- 
ture. 

# Proper working relationships be- 
tween positions. 

® What kind of man you need in 
each job—now and in the future. 
* What kind of self-development 
efforts will provide such men. 


4) Are our management 
controls adequate? 


Does each executive have the 
facts he needs to measure 
current performance against 
planned goals? Is the informa- 
tion coming fast enough to be 
used for timely action, or is the 
essential information buried in 
detail and coming to light after 
the fact in an effort to find out 
what went wrong? 


« Management control means hav- 
ing your finger on the pulse of the 
truly significant factors—the things 
that determine success or failure. 
The facts that provide this kind 
of control are not the same in every 
company—or in every division of 
the same company. Thus, objec- 
tives and the actual distribution of 
responsibilities must be used as the 
starting point for sound analysis of 
management control requirements. 
With this starting point, it be- 
comes possible to determine what 
control information is required, by 
whom, in what form, and at what 
frequency. Control information de- 
signed in this manner will: 
= Provide well defined dollar or 
performance goals. 
“Summarize details in a form that 
will conserve executive time. 
“Highlight trends or deviations 
from plans. 
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™ Indicate the nature of corrective 
action needed. 


"Create better decisions faster. 


Summary 


Management organization is not 
a matter of boxes and titles. It is not 
just a theoretical necessity that must 
be dealt with when problems come 
up as to who is supposed to do what. 

Management organization plan- 
ning is a positive, creative tool of 
management which, when handled 
with skill and imagination, can be 
used to create growth and profits. 

If you haven't recently tested 
your company’s organization for its 
strengths and weaknesses, try using 
the four foregoing questions to do so 
now. 

These questions will help you re- 


move the vagueness from manage- 
ment organization. They will help 
you come to grips with its four chief 
elements: 


1. Establishment of specific and 
realistic objectives, so you know 
what you are organizing to accom- 
plish. 

2. Planning a management or- 
ganization structure and distribu- 
tion of responsibility which enables 
the company to move flexibly and 
aggressively toward these goals. 

3. Staffing the organization struc- 
ture with executives qualified for 
their respective responsibilities. 

4, Providing each executive with 
the tools of control which enable 
him to know what is going on and 
to keep his segment of the organiza- 
tion functioning smoothly. & 





across a desk. 
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HOW TO “REACH” YOUR SECRETARY INSTANTLY 





» This executive can “reach” his secretary instantly, not with a 
buzzer but simply by sliding back a panel and addressing her face 
to face. The panel appears as a framed map. When closed it 
provides complete privacy. When open it permits the man and 
his secretary to work together as if they were sitting together 


The sliding panel is shown here in the office of Elliot Doft, vice 
president of Princeton Mills, division of Burlington Industries. ® 
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Watch out for these 


Some insurance plans offer more pitfalls than protection. But the salesman who's trying 


to make a fast sale skirts the drawbacks. He'll tell you only about the plan’s advantages. 


Here’s how to spot several potentially dangerous sales approaches—plus specific rea- 


sons why you should steer clear of them. 


Gs Picture this all too 
likely situation. 

An insurance salesman _ walks 
into your office and says, “Mr. 
Prospect, how would you like to 
buy $100,000 of life insurance and 
have Uncle Sam pick up half the 
tab?” 

You're interested, of course. Any- 
body would be. But don’t take your 
pen out yet. An approach like this 
often signals one of two dangerous 
insurance gimmicks: the bank loan 
plan or the minimum deposit plan. 

Both of these methods of buying 
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by Frank Ridge 


Chartered Life Underwriter 


insurance have built-in hazards. 
The trouble is, like most “good 
deals” they look very appealing on 
the surface. The pitfalls don’t show 
up until it’s too late—when the 
prospect has signed up. 

Naturally, the smooth talking 
salesman won't mention the draw- 
backs. Once he knows youre inter- 
ested, he takes out the plan he’s 
trying to sell and illustrates the ad- 
vantages it has. 

This salesman doesn’t bother 
with any careful analysis of your 
financial situation. It takes too much 
time and work. He’s interested in a 
fast sale—at your expense. 

Bear in mind that the vast major- 
ity of insurance salesmen are hon- 
est, and conscientiously try to give 
you the best possible insurance plan 
for your money. This article is 
aimed at the small but insidious 
group of insurance salesmen who 
are not fussy about how they sell in- 
surance—so long as they sell it. 

Here are detailed explanations of 
how bank loan and minimum de- 
posit plans work, plus specific rea- 
sons why you should avoid them. 


Bank loan plan 

The bank loan plan generally uses 
a 10-pay life contract; it is fully paid 
after 10 premium payments. It can 
be a participating policy, which 


means that it pays dividends, or 
non-participating with no divi- 
dends. Bear in mind, however, that 
dividends are never guaranteed. 

The prospect in this example is 
40 years old. His annual premium 
for a $100,000 policy, as shown on 
the chart, p. 47, is $7,230. (This 
was a typical rate for this type of 
contract several years ago in one 
company. ) 

The man borrows $7,230 from a 
bank to meet the premium. Interest 
on the loan is 4% or $289.20. As- 
sume the man is in a 50% tax bracket. 
(Salesmen who recommend. this 
plan nearly always assume this. Of 
course, if a man is in a lower brac- 
ket, his tax deduction is not as 
high.) The net interest charge after 
a 50% tax deduction would be only 
$144.60 or half of $289.20. 

In the first year, the policy pays 
a dividend of $304, which means 
the prospect would gain $159.40 
($304 minus the $144.60 interest 
payment ). 

The policy has a cash value of $4,- 
727 the first year. Since the man 
borrowed $7,230 from the bank, he 
would have to put up $2,503 of 
additional collateral. 

The net insurance protection this 
first year is not $100,000, but $92.,- 
770 ($100,000 face amount of pol- 
icy less $7,230 loan). 
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insurance gimmicks 


This procedure is repeated the 
second year. Again the man bor- 
rows the $7,230 premium from the 
bank. The cumulative loan is now 
$14,460. The interest charge (4% of 
$14,460) is $478.40, which means 
the man has a net cost of $289.20 
(after his 50% tax deduction). 

Again the dividend, $397, ex- 
ceeds the interest payment, so the 
man gains $107.80. The cumulative 
gain so far is $267.20 ($107.80 plus 
$159.40). 

Note that the cash value of the 
policy increases from $4,727 to $11,- 
080—a jump of $6,353. The addi- 
tional collateral needed this year to 
match the loan of $14,460 is $877. 
That means the man, at the end of 
the second year, has posted $3,380 


of collateral ($3,380 plus $11,080 
of cash value equals $14,460). 

The net insurance protection the 
second year has dropped to $85,- 
540. So the procedure continues 
each year. 

As shown in the chart, by the 
fifth year the dividends are no long- 
er enough to cover the net interest 
cost. But it isn’t until the eighth 
year that the man has to start pay- 
ing his own money for interest 
charges. Up to the eighth year, his 
cumulative gain (dividends minus 
interest charges) would cover the 
interest payments. 

The policy is paid up in 10 years, 
at which time the man will have a 
loan of $72,300 against his insurance 
policy. 





His net protection will have 
dropped to only $27,700, and will 
continue at this level. 

Also, at the end of 10 years the 
cash value of the policy is $63,- 
824.00. The man still has to keep 
$8,476 posted in collateral. He has 
to pay a net interest charge of $1,- 
446 a year, less the dividend, for 
only $27,700 worth of insurance. 

The cash value continues to rise, 
even though the premium pay- 
ments have stopped. Therefore, the 
collateral required is being reduced 
each year until finally in the nine- 
teenth year, no collateral will be 
required. Once the cash value 
equals the loan at the bank, he can 
drop the policy without having to 
pay any money of his own. The 





$100,000 BANK LOAN PLAN 





Age 40 10 Payment Life Annual Premium $7,230.00 
Loan Non- Net interest 
interest Net interest taxable cost or gain Cumulative Cumulative 
Year @ 4% after 50% tax dividend after dividends cost or gain loan Cash value Collateral Net insurance 
1 $ 289.20 $ 144.60 $ 304.00 $ 159.40 $ 159.40 $ 7,230.00 $ 4,727.00 $ 2,503.00 $ 92,770.00 
2 578.40 289.20 397.00 107.80 267.20 14,460.00 11,080.00 3,380.00 85,540.00 
3 867.60 433.80 489.00 55.00 322.40 21,690.00 17,566.00 4,124.00 78,310.00 
4 1,156.80 578.40 582.00 3.60 326.00 28,920.00 23,691.00 5,229.00 71,080.00 
5 1,446.00 723.00 674.00 49.00 277.00 36,150.00 29,962.00 6,188.00 63,850.00 
6 1,735.00 867.60 765.00 102.60 174.40 43,380.00 36,386.00 6,994.00 56,620.00 
7 2,024.40 1,012.20 856.00 156.20 18.20 50,610.00 42,973.00 7,637.00 49,390.00 
8 2,313.60 1,156.80 947.00 209.80 191.60 57,840.00 49,733.00 8,107.00 42,160.00 
9 2,602.80 1,301.40 1,035.00 266.40 458.00 65,070.00 56,679.00 8,391.00 34,930.00 
10 2,892.00 1,446.00 1,122.00 324.00 782.00 72,300.00 63,824.00 8,476.00 27,700.00 
11 “ ” 692.00 754.00 1,536.00 a 64,813.00 7,487.00 4 
12 ° ¥ 705.00 741.00 2,277.00 - 65,803.00 6,497.00 ” 
13 vi id 719.00 727.00 3,004.00 ” 66,792.00 5,508.00 ~ 
14 . a 733.00 713.00 3,717.00 a4 67,781.00 4,519.00 9 
15 ° . 746.00 700.00 4,417.0" m 68,767.00 3,533.00 - 
16 “ ” 759.00 687.00 5,104.00 a 69,750.00 2,550.00 a 
17 ” " 771.00 675.00 5,779.09 “ 70,729.00 1,571.00 “ 
18 " ” 783.00 663.00 6,442.00 “ 71,703.00 597.00 « 
19 u “ 795.00 651.00 7,093.00 Hf 72,670.00 370.00- “g 
20 - a 806.00 640.00 7,733.00 sd 73,630.00 1,330.00— ” 
Age 65 78,276.00 
All dividend calculations are based on last year’s scale. 
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cash value of the contract would 
pay the bank the amount due it. 


Minimum deposit plan 


The minimum deposit plan is es- 
sentially the same as the bank loan 
plan, with a few differences. The 
cash value of the policy is used as 
the collateral for the loan, and the 
money is borrowed from the insur- 
ance company rather than the 
bank. No additional collateral has 
to be put up. 

Here’s how it works. 

In this example the annual pre- 
mium at age 40 is $2,870. A loan 
value of $990 is available at the be- 
ginning of the first year. Therefore, 


make a minimum deposit of —$1,880 
(annual premium of $2,870 minus 
loan of $990). 

The annual dividend is not ac- 
tually paid—nor is the interest due 
—until the end of the first year. So 
the net annual payment for the first 
year is $1,880 for net protection of 
$99,010 ($100,000 minus loan of 
$990). 

In the second year, the loan 
value has increased by $2,436. The 
net premium required is $2,870 less 
the dividend of $175, or $2,695. 
Therefore, the minimum deposit 
the man must make is $259 ($2,695 
minus the loan of $2,436). The total 
loan is now $3,426. 

The first interest charge of $50 


(5% of $990) is due, or $25 after the 
50% tax deduction. The total amount 
the man pays out in the second 
year is $284, and the protection is 
reduced to $96,574 (face amount 
$100,000 less cumulative loan of 
$3,426). 

The same procedure continues 
for 20 years or longer, depending on 
the policy. The chart above shows 
the projection for 20 years. At the 
end of 20 years, the protection has 
been reduced to $59,568; the loan 
totals $40,432. 

Note that after the fourteenth 
year, the loan values and the divi- 
dends give the man more than 
enough to cover the premium. 
Therefore, he need make no more 


the purchaser must pay out—or 





$100,000 MINIMUM DEPOSIT PLAN 


Ordinary life Age 40 





Annual Net 
Beginning increase Minimum Gross interest Net Net 

of Annual Annual in loan deposit Cumulative interest after 50% annual insurance 
Year premium dividend value required loan @ 5% tax bracket payment protectior 

1 $2,870 $ — $ 990 $1,880 $ 990 $ — $— $1,880 $99,010 

2 ° 175 2,436 259 3,426 50 25 284 96,574 

3 4d 231 2,452 187 5,878 171 86 273 94,122 

4 “s 287 1,992 591 7,870 294 147 738 92,130 

5 S 344 2,004 522 9,874 394 197 719 90,126 

6 2,870 401 2,018 451 11,892 494 247 698 88,108 

7 ig 459 2,029 382 13,921 595 298 680 86,079 

8 v4 517 2,038 315 15,959 696 348 663 84,041 

9 = 575 2,045 250 18,004 798 399 649 81,996 

10 sd 634 2,051 185 20,055 900 450 635 79,945 

11 2,870 694 2,055 121 22,110 1,003 502 623 77,890 

12 i 753 2,057 60 24,167 1,106 553 613 75,833 

13 = 809 2,056 s 26,223 1,208 604 609 73,777 

14 = 865 2,054 -49 28,277 1,311 656 607 71,723 

15 ad 920 2,050 -100 30,327 1,414 707 607 69,673 

16 2,870 976 2,043 -149 32,370 1,516 758 609 67,630 

17 si 1,029 2,035 —194 34,405 1,619 810 616 65,595 

18 ra 1,082 2,023 -235 36,428 1,720 860 625 63,572 

19 ” 1,132 2,010 -272 38,438 1,821 911 639 61,562 

20 - 1,177 1,994 -301 40,432 1,922 961 660 59,568 

End of 
20 years 1,226 2,022 1,011 

Summary 5 Years 10 Years 15 Years 20 Years 
Total Payments $3,894 $7,219 $10,278 $13,427 
Interest Less Dividend—End of Year 154 192 218 215 
Net Payments 3,740 7,027 10,060 13,212 
Equity At End of Year 494 1,003 1,516 2,022 
Net Cost 3,246 6,024 8,544 11,190 
Average Annual Net Cost 649 602 570 560 


All dividend calculations based on 1958 dividend scale and are neither estimates nor guarantees 
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minimum deposits. The only money 
he pays out of his pocket is the in- 
terest on the increasing loan. 

The summary at the bottom of 
the minimum deposit plan chart 
shows the final net cost at the end 
of five, 10, 15 and 20 years. It also 
shows the average annual net cost. 


Dangers 


The big danger with these two 

plans is that there are too many 
ee 
® The figures work out well only 
if the projected dividends shown 
are actually paid. It’s common 
knowledge that dividends on a par- 
ticipating policy are not guaran- 
teed. 
® He'll continue to get a break on 
the interest charges only if he re- 
mains in a 50% or better tax bracket, 
and if the Internal Revenue De- 
partment continues to accept the 
deductibility of the interest charges. 
(There are now some cases pend- 
ing where this issue is at stake.) 
® In the bank loan plan, it will be 
advantageous if the bank doesn’t 
decide to call in the loan or raise 
the interest. In fact, interest rates 
have increased since the chart was 
prepared. It is doubtful whether you 
can obtain a loan of this nature at 
4% now. 
@ This cheaper way of buying in- 
surance pays off only if the man 
puts into other investments the 
money he is theoretically saving on 
his insurance premiums—and these 
other investments work out. 

There’s one big, final argument 
against these insurance plans. 

Suppose the insured man’s in- 
come drops off for two, three or 
more years. No one can guarantee 
that it won't. Interest payments 
could be quite substantial, and he 
might not be able to meet them. 
He’d probably have to drop the 
policy. 

Chances are the market would be 
off then, too. This is not a good 
time to sell stock to try to meet the 
premiums. But thanks to the sales- 
man’s eagerness to make a fast dol- 
lar, and his own culpability, the 
buyer is stuck. 

He has two alternatives, neither 
of them good. He has to sell assets 
in a declining market, or he has to 
give up his insurance program at a 
time when he needs it. 
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In some instances, however, these 
insurance plans might be worth- 
while. 

For example, a young executive 
might have a real and legitimate 
need for $100,000 of life insurance. 
He can't afford the premiums on an 
ordinary life policy. But he expects 
his income to rise sufficiently in 
three or four years to be able to 
meet the premiums. 

He could buy lower-cost term 
insurance and convert it later. But 
this is more costly, in the long run, 
than if he uses the bank loan plan 
to finance the premiums on the or- 
dinary life policy for the period of 
financial stress. When his income in- 
creases, he can take on the normal 
premium load and begin to repay 
the bank loan. 

Generally, the bank loan plan and 
the minimum deposit plan are good 
only when they solve special prob- 
lems such as this one. They are not 
recommended otherwise, for the 
reasons listed above. 

Consider what would happen if 
the man had been sold insurance 
properly. He could have bought the 
$100,000 ordinary life policy for 
$2,870 a year at age 40. If a setback 
occurred 10 years later, he'd ac- 
tually have $21,058 available in 
guaranteed cash or loan values. 
With that kind of reserve, he could 
keep his insurance in force until he 
rode out the slump. If he’d left his 
dividends to accumulate during this 
10 year period, he'd have an addi- 
tional hedge. 

There's no doubt about it. Buying 
insurance the right way is harder. 
But this is the advantage: the 
risks are reduced enormously. 
Whether the man’s income—or the 
economy—takes a downturn, he still 
has his cash values to fall back on 
in emergencies, or to carry the pre- 
mium during lean years. 


Other pitfalls 


There are other questionable in- 
surance sales approaches to watch 
out for. 

Be wary of the salesman who 
recommends that you drop existing 
permanent insurance that you've 
had for some time, and replace it 
with level or decreasing term in- 
surance. Premiums for term insur- 
ance are lower than for permanent, 
and these salesmen tell you to put 


the difference in premium pay- 
ments into equity investments. 

Frankly, this man is using dishon- 
est techniques, and he knows it. 

First of all, you can never get a 
better rate on your insurance than 
the one on that old policy, unless 
you can figure out a way to move 
back your age. 

Secondly, the older policy costs 
you very little for protection. That’s 
because your annual increase in 
cash values, plus dividends, if any, 
will be very close to the actual pre- 
mium. You don’t have to decrease 
your protection by borrowing out- 
side money to pay your premium. 

The third point is that settlement 
option rates on older policies are 
generally much more favorable 
than those available on more recent 
contracts. 

Here’s the last reason why this 
salesman’s proposal is not complete- 
ly honest. It is very unlikely that 
your need for insurance protection 
will ever be eliminated. If you sub- 
stitute decreasing term insurance 
for permanent, it means that you 
have bought a wasting asset—one 
which decreases to nothing. 

What about level term? True, the 
coverage doesn’t decrease, but once 
the period covered is over, so is 
your protection. 

There’s another reprehensible 
practice of which a few life under- 
writers are guilty. That is rebating 
—a practice whereby the agent 
pays you back part of his commis- 
sion, either in money or goods. 

Some executives ask, why should 
I care if the agent is willing to save 
me some money? The fact is this 
offense is punishable by fine and 
revocation of license. The agent 
knows he is breaking the law. No 
responsible person cares to do busi- 
ness with that kind of man. 

Responsible insurance salesmen 
recommend an insurance plan only 
after they have carefully analyzed 
your financial and family picture; 
only after they have a clear idea of 
your protection needs, retirement 
needs and tax needs. 

The salesman to be wary of is 
the one who doesn’t waste time with 
any such analysis. His only interest 
is in the “fast buck.” Chances are 
the plan he recommends has too 
many risks in it—risks you can’t af- 
ford to take. & 
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How to find out what 


your competitors are up to 


Some men will resort to elaborate schemes—even use of professional spies—to find out 


what their competitors are planning. But you can easily collect a great deal of competi- 


tive information—without resorting to questionable methods. This article shows how and 


where to pick up timely facts that can be pieced together to give you a picture of what 


the competition is doing—and planning. 


mums Theres no doubt 
about it: it helps to know what 
your competitors are up to. 

How do you find out what the 
competition is planning? There are 
methods you can use that are com- 
pletely aboveboard. All you have 
to do is pick up the information 
your competitors let out in the 
normal course of their business 
activities. 

For example, a manufacturer 
spotted several pictures of his com- 
petitor’s production line in a trade 
magazine. From the pictures, the 
manufacturer was able to deter- 
mine what made his competitor’s 
process efficient. He incorporated 
several of the measures into his 
own plant. 

In another case, an automotive 
parts maker learned what a com- 
petitor’s new marketing plans were 
in a conversation with a distributor 
who sold for both companies. 

Facts show that business spies 
are being used extensively in in- 
dustry today. Last month, MANAGE- 
MENT Metuops published an article 
on how companies can protect 
themselves against business espion- 
age. But you don’t need to turn to 
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unethical methods to uncover com- 
petitive information. By knowing 
where and how to look, you can 
collect a wealth of information. 
There are two main sources to 
tap for competitive data: personal 
contacts and published material. 


Personal contacts 


You can get most of your infor- 
mation about competitors through 
personal contacts within your in- 
dustry. That’s what the experience 
of hundreds of companies shows. 

Salesman contacts. Salesmen can 
collect competitive data in several 
ways. One way is to have them 
keep their ears open when talking 
to distributors, dealers and cus- 
tomers. It’s not uncommon for 
either dealers or distributors to 
mention a competitor's operations 
in the course of conversation. 

One tire and rubber company 
sales manager frankly reports: “Our 
dealer-salesmen attend competitors’ 
sales meetings as well as our own. 
Often, we'll ask them what went 
on. We know our competitors ask 
the same dealers about our sales 
meetings.” 

A consensus of over 200 top ex- 


ecutives showed that companies 
expect salesmen to gather competi- 
tive information as part of their 
selling duties. The survey also 
showed that the most useful data 
collected by salesmen is pricing and 
produce information. 

1. Pricing information. Competi- 
tors’ price changes should be dis- 
covered quickly. Salesmen in the 
field are in the best position to re- 
port pricing changes. 

Some competitive salesmen co- 
operate with each other and ex- 
change new prices lists. Sometimes 
the transfer of information takes 
place through wholesalers or 
customers. 

One ingenious salesman got him- 
self on a competitor's mailing list. 
This way, he gets sales bulletins 
and price changes as soon as they 
come out. 

There’s one thing to watch out 
for, however. Make sure your sales- 
men don’t give out more informa- 
tion than they get. And be sure 
they're not giving out information 
that you're trying to keep under 
wraps. 

2. Product information. One cor- 
poration has its salesmen send in a 
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report of any problems customers 
have with a competitor's product. 
Then it reacts quickly to make sure 
the same problems do not occur 
with its own products. 

A road machinery firm likes to 
know about unusual uses to which 
competing products are put. Each 
salesman is given a roll of 35mm 
film on every trip he takes, busi- 
ness or personal. He is asked to 
take pictures of any competitors’ 
equipment that he sees. “By analyz- 
ing the ways our competitors’ ma- 
chinery is used, we can strengthen 
our own marketing program,” says 
the marketing vice president. 

Salesmen can also come through 
with other kinds of vital informa- 
tion, if they keep their eyes and 
ears open. Consider this example. 

One Friday afternoon, a sales- 
man called the home office to 
report that the competitor's em- 
ployees had just walked out on a 
wildcat strike. 

Top management decided to con- 
tinue plant operations over the 
weekend. It was able to supply 
several big customers of the struck 
plant. And by producing all week- 
end, it was able to build up a back- 
log for the heavy rush of orders 
that was sure to come first thing 
Monday morning. 

Executive contacts. Executives of 
several leading companies believe 
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that the best way to collect infor- 
mation is to “go directly to the 
competition.” 

One steel executive told about 
his relationships with men in other 
companies. “A lot of them are my 
personal friends. We often ex- 
change ideas about new processes 
or alloys. We're not losing anything, 
and neither are they. Our company 
still has the advantage of its par- 
ticular skills and experience.” 

Some firms like their executives 
to have periodic, informal get-to- 
gethers with executives in competi- 
tive companies. It’s one good way 
to keep tabs on the competitor's 
overall operation, these firms 
report. 

One company goes even further, 
with a method that fringes on ques- 
tionable practice. Says one of its 
top executives: “I'll read all the 
latest published information about 
the competition. I try to find out 
how much money it has to spend, 
what the trend of its past moves 
is, and how many and what kind 
of people are in the organization. 

“One day I'll have lunch with 
one man from the competition. A 
second man of ours will have lunch 
with another man from the same 
firm . .. perhaps not on the same 
day. The clue is to talk with both 
men regarding the same type of 
company activity. Afterwards, we'll 





get together and talk over the re- 
sults. If the two separate conversa- 
tions were well enough planned, 
we can make startlingly accurate 
deductions as to what’s up.” 

Contacts at conventions. You can 
often get important competitive 
data at trade conventions, seminars, 
scientific meetings and the like. 

At trade conventions, company 
representatives are usually told not 
to discuss any new developments 
unless the company has patent pro- 
tection. However, scientists often 
like to discuss the work of which 
they are so proud, particularly if 
they are talking to men who under- 
stand them. The home office direc- 
tions to “get more information than 
you give” are sometimes forgotten 
in the rush of enthusiasm about pet 
projects. 

A paper manufacturer reports 
that his research department col- 
lects extensive competitive informa- 
tion at conventions. “Our method 
of gathering information at conven- 
tions happened almost by accident,” 
he said. “Our scientists would start 
talking to men in comparable jobs 
in other companies. Maybe two or 
three of these men would go out 
for a drink, or to dinner. We found 
that scientists and researchers 
talked much more freely when they 
were alone, when they were talking 
to men with whom they felt a cer- 
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tain kinship. Now our researchers 
make a point of buttonholing their 
counterparts in competitive com- 
panies.” 

If your researchers are going to 
glean information from counter- 
parts in competitive companies, 
don’t overlook this fact: your men 
can get carried away in a discussion 
as easily as the competition’s men 
can. Urge them to use restraint 
when discussing research projects. 

Raytheon Co.’s Microwave & 
Power Tube division looks for other 
kinds of data at trade shows. It 
wants to know just how the com- 
petitors manage their exhibits. At 
the last Western Electronic Show, 
a photo-reporter produced detailed 
information on 13 of Raytheon’s big 
competitors. Snapping pictures and 
taking notes, he brought back facts 
on how the competitors set up a 
booth, how they staffed it, the atten- 
tion they attracted, and how new 
products were featured. The reporter 
also gathered all available competi- 
tive announcements, brochures and 
price lists. 

A Raytheon spokesman says: “We 
are now better equipped to meet 
and beat competition at future trade 
shows.” 


Published information 


There are four kinds of published 
sources from which you can glean 
competitive intelligence: trade pub- 
lications, annual reports, govern- 
ment publications and independent 
research reports. 

Trade publications. Almost every 
industry has trade publications in 
which information is gathered and 
tabulated. 

One food company executive said 
recently, “Most companies have 
their tongues hanging out to find out 
what the competition is up to. 
They'd be surprised to discover how 
much valuable information is lying 
quietly in the magazines on their 
desks.” 

Annual reports. The major use 
of annual reports—from a competi- 
tive standpoint—is to predict or 
identify longterm trends. Most com- 
panies admit that there is little that 
can be taken from another com- 
pany’s annual report. 

There are firms, however, that 
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analyze their competitor’s annual 
reports carefully. 

Government publications. Few 
companies get any direct competi- 
tive information from government 
publications. The main criticism of 
government statistics is that they 
are “... usually far behind.” 

However, some government pub- 
lications are helpful. A machine tool 
company said that it used Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Cen- 
sus publications such as Facts for 
Industry-Tool Sales. It gives break- 
downs of domestic and foreign sales 
and of exports and imports of capital 
goods equipment. 

Other published sources. Many 
independent business surveys are 
available for a price. 

There is, for example, much to be 
learned from such private publica- 
tions as Nielsen’s Food and Drug 
Index, Market Research Corp.'s 
Consumer Panel Reports and Audit 
and Survey’s National Tool Market 
Audit. A summary of brand prefer- 
ence surveys made up by more than 
20 newspapers is available in The 
Consolidated Consumer Analysis. 


Questions to ask 

Collecting competitive informa- 
tion is really a part of long and short 
range planning. The company that 
has a good idea of what the competi- 
tion is doing—or is planning to do— 
can plan its own strategy better. 

There are three areas to examine 
closely once you have decided to 
collect competitive intelligence. 

1. What information do I need? 
Determine exactly what kind of in- 





About this article 


One source for this article was the 
report, Competitive Intelligence: In- 
formation, Espionage, and Decision- 
Making. This 78-page report was 
prepared by seven students at the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Normal and controversial methods of 
collecting competitive information are 
covered extensively in the report. 
There is also a chapter on patent in- 
fringements and one on how to set up 
a company security program. 

Copies of the report are available at 
$10 from C. I. Associates, 25 George 
St., Watertown, Mass. 


formation you want. Too often, a 
salesman is asked to “find out as 
much about AB Co.’s operations as 
you can.” He has no idea of what in- 
formation is really wanted. He may 
waste his time—and yours—gather- 
ing data you can’t use. Consider the 
potential effectiveness of this ques- 
tion: “What type of discount struc- 
ture does AB Co. have in the 
area?” Clearcut directives improve 
your chances of getting clearcut in- 
formation. 

Decide which areas are important 
to decision making. In the automo- 
bile industry, manufacturers are 
continually trying to uncover the 
competition’s new styles and de- 
signs. Most food products are sold 
primarily on the basis of price. In 
pharmaceuticals, research and de- 
velopment are key decision making 
areas. 

2. How do I get this information? 
Once you know what you want, you 
have to know how to get it. Ask 
yourself: How much of this infor- 
mation can my salesmen supply? 
How cooperative are my counter- 
parts in competing organizations in 
exchanging this type of information? 
What specific facts can I get from 
published statistics and data de- 
veloped by my industry's trade asso- 
ciations? In other words, analyze 
your total present sources of infor- 
mation. 

These sources may not be able to 
supply enough information upon 
which to base a really sound deci- 
sion. Then you have to decide 
whether it is that important to get 
additional data. Or should you base 
your decision on information at 
hand? You may not want to spend 
any more on information collection 
methods than you have already 
budgeted. 

In addition to cost considerations, 
you have to decide how far you will 
go to collect competitive intelli- 
gence. This is when you must deter- 
mine your own ethical standard. 
Will you conform to your industry’s 
ethical standard, attempt to raise 
the standard or deviate from it to 
satisfy your objectives? 

3. How is this information co- 
ordinated? An effective competitive 
intelligence plan requires one im- 
portant thing: a central point of co- 

Continued on page 70 
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a way 


to cut 


costs: 


Centralize office work 


Huge savings may result if you round up fragmented 
clerical functions and consolidate them. In fact, clerical 
centralization can often stop the spiral of overhead costs. 
Could your company profit by consolidating office 

work? Or would this step only add confusion and delays? 
Here's how to analyze your firm’s clerical functions 

with an eye to saving money by centralizing them. 


by D. Ronald Daniel, 


mes One big way to 
cut operating costs is to centralize 
office work. The savings are often 
substantial. 

Office operations represent a fer- 
tile field for cost reduction. For ex- 
ample: 

#A major electronics company 
uncovered a savings potential of 
$6 million in its various divisions. 
® A small food processor recently 
completed a program that cut its 
General and Administrative ex- 
penses by 16%. 

® An oil company is in the midst 
of a hard-nosed reappraisal of its 
sales department's clerical activi- 
ties. Anticipated result: a $5 mil- 
lion payroll reduction. 

The most popular approaches to 
clerical cost reduction have been 
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work simplification and work meas- 
urement, office mechanization and 
electronics. 

Now companies are also seeking 
to reduce office costs by centraliza- 
tion, or at least consolidation. 

There is an unmistakable trend 
in this direction. Terms like service 
center, central accounting, and cen- 
tral service office are creeping into 
management's vocabulary. 
® An oil company in Canada cen- 
tralized its credit card accounting, 
then its sales department account- 
ing. Result: an immediate payroll 
reduction of about 15%. 
® An insurance company recently 
regrouped its accounting and policy- 
holder service functions. Result: 
clerical work formerly done in more 
than 200 agencies now done faster 


McKinsey & Co., Inc. 


and at lower cost in 35 large clerical 
units. 

# An under-$10 million manufac- 
turing business trimmed its head- 
quarters clerical staff from 21 to 15 
by creating a pool arrangement to 
replace a system of assignments to 
individual executives. 

What are the advantages of cleri- 
cal centralization—for your com- 
pany? 

What are the disadvantages? 

How can you determine the feasi- 
bility of centralizing or consolidat- 
ing clerical work? 

To find out, let’s look at the facts. 


The key: more work, less cost 

When clerical work is consoli- 
dated, productivity (in terms of 
output per worker) can be in- 
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creased. Or, to state the premise 
conversely: cost per unit or clerical 
work performed can be decreased. 
Graphically displayed, the premise 
appears as shown in Figure 1. 

It’s easy to see why clerical pro- 
ductivity usually goes up as the vol- 
ume of work goes up. There are at 
least five reasons: 

1. More specialization. More 
work permits more specialization, 
which increases productivity. In a 
small clerical unit, a clerk may per- 
form 10 or 12 different functions, 
and never really become proficient 
at any of them. In a larger unit, she 
would probably specialize in just 
one or two jobs, and probably de- 
velop special skill and speed. 

Some clerical chores, of course, 
are so simple that specialization 
contributes little or nothing to pro- 
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ficiency. In fact, for a really dull 
job, specialization can lessen pro- 
ductivity and increase errors. 

2. Lower proportion of setup 
time. When clerical work is cen- 
tralized, it is usually possible to 
lengthen the job run, thus reducing 
the proportion of non-productive 
time used for make-ready. 

3. Better scheduling. Small cleri- 
cal organizations are inherently in- 
flexible when it comes to schedul- 
ing work. In a larger group, you usu- 
ally get a higher degree of effective 
time utilization. 

4. Improved supervision. Clerical 
centralization permits you to con- 
centrate supervisory talent. When 
you reduce the number of clerical 
groups needing supervision, you can 
both reduce supervision costs and 
pick the best supervisors for the job 
of managing the consolidated 
groups. 

5. Increased mechanization. A 
high volume of work often permits 
the introduction of mechanized or 
electronic equipment which, when 
properly used, can increase produc- 
tivity greatly. 


Some problems, too 


Conversion to centralized or con- 
solidated clerical operations is not 
without its difficulties. There are 
some negative forces to guard 
against. The most critical of these is 
the tendency for productivity to 
level out and finally drop off as the 
clerical group becomes extremely 
large. This phenomenon, shown in 
Figure 2, is a curve that can often 
be observed but not always success- 


Figure 1b 


Total work performed 


fully explained. The most probable 
reasons are these: 

1. Bureaucracy. At a certain size, 
many organizations, whether they 
be clerical groups or entire indus- 
trial enterprises, become bureau- 
cratized—that is, they lose their 
flexibility, their responsiveness. The 
harmony, the esprit, the unity of 
purpose in a group of 50 may com- 
pletely break down in a group of 
150. As a clerical operation grows 
large it is usually necessary to de- 
partmentalize it more rigidly, and 
what results is often a collection of 
small, independent clerical units. 
Thus, the over-all operation, though 
high in volume of work performed, 
tends to drift to a productivity level 
that is more typically associated 
with small, low workload clerical 
units. In effect, the high volume op- 
eration becomes nothing more than 
a series of small clerical units 
physically located under the same 
roof. 

2. Increased supervisory time. As 
a clerical operation grows in size, 
it is necessary at certain discreet in- 
tervals to add additional levels of 
supervision. The immediate effect 
of this move is to reduce the output 
per employee. Ignoring for the mo- 
ment the impact of “bureaucracy,” 
the productivity curve reflecting the 
addition of supervisors might look 
like the curve shown in Figure 3. 

3. Communications breaks. Cen- 
tralization often implies a physical 
separation of clerical personnel 
from units of the company that are 
being serviced or supported. For 
example, centralizing clerical activ- 
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ity in a marketing department usu- 
ally means performing sales order 
handling, invoicing, receivables, 
sales statistics, and other functions 
at a location away from the sales 
offices. When this situation exists, it 
is often necessary to establish an 
elaborate communication network, 
sometimes at considerable expense, 
to transfer information between the 
processing unit and the originating 
and end user units. 

Physical separation of clerical 
personnel and operating groups can 
be troublesome in other ways. Most 
executives are accustomed to hav- 
ing records accessible. Although 
there is often little justification for 
it, executives will frequently oppose 
clerical consolidation because they 
feel they will no longer have access 
to certain data. 


What does the future hold? 


There are at least four strong 
forces at work that suggest further 
application of the concept of cen- 
tralized clerical operations. 

First is the growing proportion 
of clerical workers in the total work- 
force. The following table is drama- 
tic evidence of this point: 


Percent clerical personnel 


Year of total work force 
1870 less than 1.0% 
1900 2.5% 

1910 4.6% 

1930 8.2% 

1958 14.0% 


The sheer size of clerical activity 
forces management attention on 
ways to control it. 


JULY 1960 


Second, the probability of a con- 
tinuing squeeze on profits will re- 
sult in an intensification of cost re- 
duction programs of all kinds. 

Third, further progress in elec- 
tronic data processing and ad- 
vances in understanding of how to 
exploit this hardware, should make 
more clerical operations susceptible 
to centralization. 

Fourth, progress in communica- 
tions technology will facilitate a 
physical separation between cleri- 
cal personnel and the operating 
groups they support. 


Implications for your company 


It would be a mistake to regard 
clerical centralization as a “band 
wagon” and to just climb on. The 
fad aspects of this concept are like- 
ly to be very noticeable in the next 
year or two. They should be re- 
sisted. At the same time, it is fair to 
say that the potential savings are 
great, particularly for the larger, 
geographically dispersed company. 

The soundest way to approach 
the subject is by conducting a rigor- 
ous and objective study within your 
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own organization. As an aid to such 
a project, a four-step program is 
outlined here. It calls for you to: 

1. Identify major centers of cleri- 
cal activity. 

2. Determine present productiv- 
ity rates. 

3. Define the optimum number 
of clerical units. ; 

4. Determine the best locations 
for the optimum number of units. 


Step one 


A simple recording form, one 
possible version of which is shown 
in Figure 4, will facilitate the job of 
inventorying your firm’s clerical 
personnel. The primary facts that 
should be isolated include the name 
of the group; the department (mar- 
keting, manufacturing, finance, etc.) 
or other organizational unit to 
which it belongs; the number of 
personnel, separated as between su- 
pervisory and clerical; the major 
functions the group performs; and 
any mechanized equipment in use. 

It may be helpful to prepare sev- 
eral lists arranged in different se- 
quences. For example, a list that is 


Inventory of Clerical Functions 








MANPOWER MECHANIZED 
NAME OF DEPARTMENT EQUIPMENT 
GROUP AND LOCATION Supervisory] Clerical] Total MAJOR FUNCTIONS IN USE 
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set up in descending order by group 
size will be a guide to where to 
start looking for the greatest poten- 
tial savings. A list sorted by func- 
tional groups will provide a basis 
for gauging the fragmentation that 
exists in a common activity. 


Step two 


Using the information collected 
in the initial step, the second (and 
probably the most critical task in 
making such a study ) is to ascertain 
the productivity of present clerical 
groups. The purpose of doing this is 
to obtain evidence that shows the 
relationship, if any, between the 
volume of work being processed by 
a group and output in terms of work 
per person in that group. 

For example, a chemical com- 
pany recently evaluated its sales or- 
der handling function in nine dis- 
trict sales offices. For 1958 it found 
the pattern shown in Figure 5. 

When plotted on graph paper, 
this pattern appeared as in Figure 
6. From this the company inferred 
that there was a higher level of or- 
der handling productivity in_ its 
larger offices. However, this evi- 
dence certainly did not warrant 
any consolidation of the entire sales 
accounting function simply to im- 
prove the efficiency of sales order 
handling. 

As a next step, the company ex- 
amined in a similar manner the 
productivity rates of the other cleri- 
cal functions in the district sales of- 
fices. In each instance—receivables, 
sales statistics, credit and collection, 
etc.—a similar pattern emerged. As 
a consequence, this company even- 
tually moved its sales accounting to 
three regional offices. 

In developing such efficiency 
curves, it is important to select the 
volume yardstick with care. It must 
be a task for which adequate records 
exist, but, more important, it must 
be a task that generally reflects the 
over-all output of a particular group. 
In instances where only one func- 
tion is performed, selection of the 
appropriate volume yardstick is 
easy. Where there are multiple ac- 
tivities handled by a single clerical 
unit, it is sometimes necessary to 
develop a composite yardstick. 

A life insurance company per- 
formed certain policyholder “serv- 
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Number of Average 
orders handled productivity 
13,000 3,250 
35,550 3,950 
21,900 3,650 
11,900 2,975 
30,320 3,790 
18,050 3,610 
17,000 3,400 
26,775 3,825 
37,935 4,215 
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ice” functions in its sales offices. 
This included changes of address, 
changes of beneficiary, death 
claims, matured endowments, cash 
loans, settlement agreements, and 
a dozen other tasks. No one task 
adequately reflected the volume of 
work handled by this single group 
of clerks. As a result, in estimating 
the productivity of the “service” 
groups in its various offices, the com- 
pany developed a composite vol- 
ume yardstick which was the aver- 
age of three primary functions 
(death claims, address changes, 
and cash loans) weighted by the 
standard time to perform each 
function. This was a representative 
measure since the three functions 
accounted for two-thirds of the time 
of the “service” groups. 


Step three 


If step two effectively demon- 
strates the basic feasibility of con- 
solidating certain clerical opera- 


tions, the next logical question is: 
consolidate to what degree? Thus, 
do you collapse sales accounting 
from nine district offices to three 
centers, four centers, one center or 
what? Or do you shrink plant ac- 
counting from 15 factories to one 
accounting center, or somewhere in 
between? 

The optimum size for a particular 
clerical operation may be suggested 
by curves such as those developed 
in step two if a definite peaking or 
plateauing is obvious. However, 
quite often a company’s experience 
does not embrace clerical units of 
sufficient size to permit a good in- 
sight into the question of optimum 
size. Where such is the case, it is 
important to evaluate other factors 
in depth. 

First, it is frequently necessary 
to conduct a comprehensive systems 
study to determine the real poten- 
tial of mechanization. Such a study 
usually challenges the necessity of 
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@ HERE IS A LOW-COST, highly effec- 
tive approach to office cost control 
—an approach that is tested and 
proven. It works even if you have 
no more than five people doing re- 
peat work in your office. 


The book is written by the presi- 
dent of one of the world’s most 
highly respected management con- 
sulting firms, H. B. Maynard, and 
two of his associates in the H. B. 
Maynard and Co, 


The Maynard approach to office 
cost control and reduction is based 
on a set of standard time values 
covering 95% of all office tasks— 
priceless data developed during 
years of painstaking work. 


These time values, called Universal 
Office Controls, are published for 
the first time as part of Practical 
Control of Office Costs. 


Equally important, the book spells 
out—in clearcut, step-by-step, easy 
to understand language—how to 
apply these controls with full em- 
ployee cooperation. It tells how to 
break down the barriers that have 
caused today’s tremendous differen- 
tial between office and factory 
output. 


Just buying this book will not solve 
all your problems of office cost re- 
duction. But if you apply with 
properly qualified personnel the 
program set forth in this book, you 
can definitely expect office perform- 
ance to go up to as much as 80 to 
100%. And the program itself costs 
no more than 1% of total office 
costs. 


Practical Control of Office Costs 
helps you answer key questions like 
these: 


How many people do we really 
need? When is overtime justified? 
Which new equipment can pay 
for itself? How long should it 
take to type a letter...find a 
folder ... make a phone call... 
total a column of figures? 


Practical Control of Office Costs 
has been called one of the biggest 
contributions to management in the 
last decade. It contains 10 idea- 
packed chapters, 36 tables of stand- 
ard time values in seven major 
categories of office work, 11 stand- 
ard allowances for miscellaneous 
work, plus six helpful forms. 





YOU CAN 


SLASH 
OFFICE 
COSTS 


20.30% 


in a few months 


That's the promise in an 
important new book by 
three experienced authors 


PRACTICAL CONTROL 
OF OFFICE COSTS 








by H. B. Maynard, 
William M. Aiken 
and J. F. Lewis 


The book’s table of contents: 


Immediate results you can expect with 
practical office controls—‘“‘It is not un- 
reasonable to expect cost reductions of 
20 to 30% within a few months, with 
further savings in the following years.” 


Facts about the Universal Office Con- 
trols and how they were developed— 
“All manual work can be analyzed in 
terms of basic motions. Universal 
Office Controls are built on this fact 
and therefore are universal in their 
application.” 

Eight ways to use Universal Office 
Controls—You can get factual answers 
to questions like: Who are our best 
workers? ... Should we mechanize our 
office work?... How much does each 
report cost?...Should we use tem- 
porary help. 

How to apply Universal Office Con- 
trols—Here are the steps to take to 
control costs with Universal Office 
Controls. Sample forms are given, plus 
a caution on how to avoid human rela- 
tions problems. 


Ten questions that test the efficiency 
of your office—Symptoms of poor effi- 
ciency will stand out when you observe 
the office in the light of these ques- 
tions. Or you can use work sampling, 
which is described. 

How to organize definite tasks for the 
office force—Here is the easy, syste- 
matic way to assign definite tasks, us- 
ing task lists and work distribution 
charts. 

How to establish effective methods in 
the office—A review of the two chief 
techniques for testing and improving 
the efficiency level of your present 
office methods. 


How to set time standards for office 
tasks—Here, in step-by-step form, is a 
case example of how to create sound 
time standards that can be easily at- 
tained by the average worker. 


How to install your program of Prac- 
tical Office Control—Based on experi- 
ence in firms where this program has 
been profitably used, you get a plan of 
action to take, and pitfalls to avoid. 


Universal Office Controls standard 
data—Here are the actual tables of 
working data, giving established time 
values for approximately 95% of the 
elements of office operations. 
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YOU RISK NOTHING .. . PAY ONLY $12.75 
IF SATISFIED AFTER 10 DAYS 


Management Publishing Corp., Room 7 

22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn, 
Please send me PRACTICAL CONTROL 
OF OFFICE COSTS for a FREE 10-DAY 
INSPECTION. I will either keep the book 
and you can bill me for $12.75 as payment 
in full, or I will return it and be under abso- 
lutely no obligation. 
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Now ready for management 


32 pages of answers 
to high clerical costs 


Here is the story of the new Wassell 
Work Organizer principle of filing in 
the round—full of ideas and examples 
of how major firms are using rotary 
filing systems. 


WASSELL 


ORGANIZATION, INC. 
DEPT. A-7 —- WESTPORT, CONN. 
(Circle number 145 for more information) 


How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


yx Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yx Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production. Traffic, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

yy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 
EREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. M-300 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
(Circle number 118 for more information) 
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performing certain functions, or at 
least the way they are performed. 

Second, the need for a commu- 
nications network between consoli- 
dated clerical centers and operating 
units must be explored by evaluat- 
ing the alternative costs of the net- 
works that would be required under 
varying degrees of consolidation. 
Very often, the higher the degree of 
consolidation, the higher the com- 
munications costs. 

Third, a company’s organization 
may influence clerical consolida- 
tion. For example, clerical central- 
ization might do more harm than 
good if you are following a general 
program of decentralizing opera- 
tions. 

Fourth, centralization raises cer- 
tain issues of vulnerability. Com- 
plete dependence on one clerical 
center can be dangerous in the 
event of strikes, data processing 
equipment breakdowns, or natural 
catastrophes. Because of this poten- 
tial threat, companies may choose 
to sacrifice some efficiency for the 
sake of insurance. 

Fifth, when you evaluate cen- 
tralization, be sure to consider the 
conversion job. If a company oper- 
ates 24 plants across the country, 
the sheer task of conversion is like- 
ly to rule out establishment of only 
one or two accounting centers. 

The conversion problem may re- 
quire that consolidation take place 
in stages. In the example just men- 
tioned, if a fairly high degree of 
consolidation is indicated for pro- 
ductivity reasons, the soundest way 
to move ahead might be first to con- 
vert to six or eight locations and 
ultimately to two or three locations. 

The most critical aspect of con- 
version is training. In many central- 
ization moves, companies have had 
to hire 60% to 70% new people to 
man the operation. This situation is 
even further complicated by the 
frequent need to retrain veteran 
employees because of newly estab- 
lished procedures. 

Sixth, consider the effect of con- 
solidation on customer service. This 
is particularly applicable when the 
clerical functions within a market- 
ing department are being exam- 
ined for centralization potential. 
The maintenance of customer serv- 
ice at a certain level, measured, for 
example, in terms of the speed of 
handling his order or of answering 
his inquiry, is often important for 


competitive reasons and will mili- 
tate against too much centraliza- 
tion. 

In short, what step three actually 
involves is an estimate of how cen- 
tralized a clerical function should 
be to take full advantage of the in- 
herent efficiencies of large clerical 
groups, coupled with potential 
economies through mechanization, 
and then a practical tempering of 
this estimate through a considera- 
tion of the effect of communications 
costs, present company organiza- 
tion structure, vulnerability to disas- 
ters, the size of the conversion job, 
and customer service requirements. 
The net result is a decision on the 
“best” number of clerical units to 
perform certain functions, 


Step four 


The final step in a centralization 
study is to determine the best geo- 
graphic locations for the optimum 
number of clerical units as defined 
in step three. This task is essentially 
the same as in any facilities location 
study. Certain criteria must be iden- 
tified and the possible choices then 
measured in terms of such criteria. 

Major factors to consider in se- 
lecting a clerical work center are: 

1. Availability and cost of labor, 
with emphasis on the suitability of 
personnel for the type of work that 
will be required. 

2. Availability and cost of need- 
ed space with consideration given 
to land or buildings already owned 
by the company. 

3. Availability of adequate en- 
gineering and maintenance service 
from manufacturers of electronic 
data processing equipment. 

4, Likely direction of the com- 
pany’s future growth. 

5. Attitudes and services of banks 
where banking arrangements will 
be necessary. 

6. Adequacy of mail service. 


Conclusion 


In summary: 

1. The concept of clerical cen- 
tralization may represent a large 
potential for reducing clerical costs. 

2. It is not, however, an idea that 
should be adopted “band wagon 
style” simply for the sake of being 
fashionable. 

3. A rigorous, objective study is 
the best way to determine the ap- 
plicability of centralized clerical 
activity for a particular company. ® 
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Summary of a free report on 


The Surprising Opportunities 
In a Little Understood Market 


This unusual new report on advertising methods shows how a handful 


of firms who sell school products are totally blanketing their market 


it se. from a mass of “first-time” research studies, this report 


gives you such useful new data as this: 


94% of all public school enrollment is concentrated into only 12,000 of 
the approximately 44,000 districts which operate schools. The other 
32,000 districts cover only 6% of pupil enrollment! Consider the true 
cost of any sales effort that does not take into account this astonishing 
concentration of the market. 


Moreover, with this report, you can measure the degree of buying 
influence held by each of the major buying groups in the school market. 
There have been serious shifts in these groups during the past months. 
With this report, you can select precisely the groups to which you 
should now direct your sales efforts. 


To help us identify advertiser interest in the school market, you may 
have a copy of this interesting new report—without cost or obligation. 
We will mail you a copy if you simply write on your company letter- 
head, asking for report M. Write to Research Director, School Manage- 


ment, 22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Publications of 


SCHOOL MAN AGEMENT [8222 Msoszement Mazazines: Ines 


School Management 
22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut School Office 


School Construction Services 
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THE MAN 
Ben D. Zevin 
President 


THE COMPANY 


World Publishing Co. 
Cleveland 


THE DESIGNER 
Leon Gordon Miller, I.D.1. 


ames \Vhen = President 
Benjamin Zevin’s new office was 
being designed, he insisted that it 
create two seemingly opposite im- 
pressions. 

First, he wanted his office to re- 
flect the dignity and prestige of 
World Publishing Co. 

But more, he wanted the atmos- 
phere of a shirt sleeves workroom, 
the kind of atmosphere in which he 
likes to work best. 

Designer Leon Gordon Miller 
met these demands, and added to 
the office a feeling of den-like 
warmth and comfort. 

The workroom feeling _ is 
achieved with a simple, table-like 
desk, and use of clean, straight 
lines throughout the room. Teak 
paneling and simple adjustable 
shelves contribute to the workroom 
feeling, and help set off the com- 
pany’s product: books. 


Smooth efficiency 

President Zevin’s work area is 
designed with smooth efficiency in 
mind. With his worktable before 
him, a room-length counter behind 
him and a low-level console cabinet 
at his side, he has a complete U- 
shaped surface within reach. 

The side cabinet includes a built- 
in telephone with microphone pick- 


WHERE HE WORKS: THE OFFICE 


Crisp, bright workroom 


Console side cabinet 
features locked 
drawers, a_ built-in 
telephone with inter- 
com controls and 
a speaker-mike for 
hands free commu- 
nication, plus light- 
ing control panel. 
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up and intercom controls, plus a 
panel of lighting controls. 

Lighting design adds to the 
workroom atmosphere. The illumi- 
nated ceiling is supplemented by a 
large, rectangular, diffused light 
fixture hung over the worktable. 

Opposite the work area is the 
president’s informal discussion area 
with a dark colored sofa and chair 
which contrast with the light hued 
carpet, wall and drape. A low table, 
conventional table lamp and sculp- 
ture contribute to the feeling of 
living room comfort in this corner. 
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OF A SUCCESSFUL MAN 


Dignity, workroom atmosphere, and 
den-like warmth are achieved in 
the president’s work area. Contrast- 
ing darks and lights, plus clean 
lines, contribute to the crisp decor. 
Globe and map help symbolize 
World Publishing Co. 


Discussion area is given living room feel- 
ing with shelves of books (the company’s 
product), furniture of simple, modern de- 
sign, conventional table lamp and other 
decorative devices. 
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OFFICE PARTITION-ETTES 


Arnot Partition-ettes by Royal often 
pay for themselves! Office management 
people know that the benefits of well- 
defined work flow, reduced work inter- 
ruptions, improved morale, and in- 
creased productivity can be translated 
into dollar and cent savings. Add the 
lasting durability of quality steel and 
the widest choice of components for 
an Arnot bonus! Partition-ettes are 
an integral part of the exciting mod- 
ular concept of office design and only 
Royal gives you such flexibility, such 
completeness, such quality! Write 
for all the other features that make 
Arnot Partition-ettes ECONOMICAL! 
@@ee@e20202000000808080 0 
Arnot Furniture Division 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 5G, One Park Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
Please send me the Partition-ette® story. 
Name. 














Firm 
Address 
City. Zone. State 
® 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


(Circle number 135 for more information) 
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New products 
FOR THE MANAGER AND HIS STAFF 


DICTATION EQUIPMENT 





_ New tape recorder has 
re-usable two-hour tape 


Latest model Geloso StenOtape 


| dictating machine is designed for 


both normal correspondence and 
conference needs. 
It features a desk-top microphone 


| for relaxed dictation. Its two-hour 
| magnetic tape will pick up pro- 
| ceedings up to 30 feet distant. 


The compact unit weighs 6% 





Made in Italy, unit records conference 
proceedings up to 30 feet away. 


pounds and is priced at $179.95. 
Equipped with transcriber’s con- 
trol and headset, the model costs 


| $44.90 additional. 


For more details on this new tape 


recorder, distributed here by Amer- 


ican Geloso Electronics, Inc., circle 


| number 219 on the Reader Service 
| Card. 


| 


Budget-priced recorder 


| has 90-minute tape 


Envoy is a new dictating and 
transcribing machine developed by 


| Edison Voicewriter Division, Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co. 





Its built-in indexing system 
makes word finding simple for both 
dictator and transcriber. Talk-listen 
functions are controlled at the mi- 
crophone. 

Lightweight spools are easy to 





Compact, lightweight Edison recorder, 
with 90-minute tape, costs $219.60. 


carry and inexpensive to mail. The 
entire unit weighs less than nine 
pounds and retails at $219.60. 

The machine can be used for or- 
dinary correspondence, as well as 
recording conferences, interviews 
and phone conversations. 

Optional equipment can be spec- 
ified for special applications—such 
as an inverter for powering the 
unit from a car cigarette lighter. 

For more details on this Edison 
tape recorder, circle number 202 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Avoid Problems 
When You Install EDP 


Pitfalls often lurk in the instal- 
lation phase of electronic data 
processing that may not be ap- 
parent in an EDP feasibility study. 

Canning, Sisson & Associates, 
Inc., Los Angeles, warns that ex- 
perience of others indicates you 
should watch these problem areas: 


1. Orient your personnel. Noth- 
ing will scuttle an EDP program 
like the non-cooperation of the per- 
sonnel who must help pin down 
the system details, who must feed 
data to the system or must use the 
results. One public utility EDP sys- 
tem floundered because branch of- 
fice personnel felt their responsi- 
bilities were reduced by EDP. A 
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straight-forward program to com- | 
municate the place of EDP in your 
company should start during the 
feasibility study and continue until | 
the system is accepted as a normal 
part of the firm’s operations. 


2. Get good programming help. 
In terms of man-years, and prob- 
lems, big and small, the process of 
programming will cause the most 
trouble during installation. To re- 
duce problems to a minimum and 
to come somewhere near meeting 
installation schedules do these 
things: 


Obtain, by hiring or by consulta- 
tion, at least one expert program- 
mer. This may seem expensive at 
first, but it will pay off well in 
problems you won't have to face. 

Write your programs in problem- 
oriented-languages such as Flow- 
Matic, AIMACO, or Commercial 
Translator. This will make it easier 
to train the programming staff, will 
permit management to understand 
the programs, and will make inevit- 
able revisions comparatively easy. 

Don't underestimate the time to 
check out the programs and inte- 
grate the programming system. 


3. Plan your physical site with 
care. Don’t let poor layout make 
your day-to-day operations awk- 
ward and therefore prone to error. 

Plan ahead. Don't be “penny 
wise.” Then you will “get on the 
air” on time with an EDP program 
that pays off the way you planned 
it would. 


Forms typewriter eliminates | 
need for tab setting 


Spacetronic is a new electric 
typewriter developed by Royal 
McBee Corp. that automates and 
speeds form preparation. Its photo- | 





Close-up shows sensing device at 
typing point for automatic tabulation. 
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Weak old scale 
wastes postage! 


Because it overweighs. And you 
overpay! An unnecessary extra 
four cents postage on as few as ten 
letters a day runs into a hundred 
dollars a year—wasted! 

If your old scale is stiff and rusty, 
it underweighs ... And your mail 
arrives “‘Postage Due”—which is 
irritating to the recipients, and does 
your corporate image and customer 
relations no good at all! 

An accurate scale is a real 
economy in any office. And you 
can’t find a better mailing scale 
than those precision made 
by Pitney-Bowes. 


Pitney-Bowes scales have an auto- 
matic mechanism that is fast acting, 
accurate—and keeps its accuracy. 

The hairline indicator quickly 
registers the exact weight. Big chart 
includes recently increased parcel post 
rates; markings are easily visible, 
highly legible. 

A PB scale makes mailing faster 
and easier, soon pays for itself in 
postage saved and errors avoided. 

Seven models, including an 
international postage scale, a parcel 
post scale with 70 Ib. capacity, and 
a small scale for the small office. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
the scale you need. Or send coupon 


FREE Handy desk or wall chart of Postal Rates, 
including recently increased parcel post rates. 
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electronic sensing device gives 

oo automatic format control without 

| h 1S complicated programming. No spe- 

° ° cial ink is required to activate the 
adding machine sensing device 

o The unit completely eliminates 


E4 r ce h es-errors b e fo ae need for setting and resetting tab 


stops. It can be used on a variety 
they’re made! is ata tithe oye scesad te fort 

ye senses the format 
of each individual form and makes 
the correct stops. 

The sensing device will rapidly 
bypass any horizontal or vertical 
portions where no typing insert is 
required. Any qualified typist can 
operate the machine without spe- 
cial training. 


For more data on this time-saving 
forms typewriter, circle number 253 
on the Reader Service Card. 


RECORDKEEPING 








Pushbutton file 
| brings work to worker 


Motorshelf is a new record stor- 
age device, originated by Wheeldex 




















Friden’s model ACY actually catches errors before 
they’re made. The exclusive Visual Check window 
shows a full registration of figures entered while they 
still can be corrected. 

Further, the ACY has the exclusive Friden Natural 
Way keyboard, which is designed to fit the user’s Cutaway view shows how records are 
hand perfectly. Other features include the extra-wide housed in space saving motorized unit. 
platen for roll paper and wide forms; automatic red- 

printing of negative values; all live control keys; plus | & Simpla Products, Inc., that saves 
special features for rapid multiplication. from 40% to 65% floor space over that 
Try the “next step” in adding machines. Call your required by conventional files. It 





Enter figures, 
see them here. 











If you've erred, Friden Man, or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. ilso reduces needed aisle space from 
you can “clear” THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in- 10% to 50%. 
hand with practicality there is no other word for it. By simply pushing a button, the 





wanted file revolves into working 
position. The unit will accommodate 
regular correspondence, legal or 
special size records. 





and correct 














immediately! : : 
’ For more details on this easy to 
operate motorized file, circle num- 
SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD ber 232 on the Reader Service Card. 
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5 ADVERTISEMENT 





ty Write for this free portfolio on 


cs Blunt facts about your cost 


; of selling to businessmen 


FREE . . . A unique new portfolio for top management which talks frankly about 


53 advertising waste—and gives you a practical guide for reducing it. 


If your firm is spending more than $10,000 a year to advertise to the business 
market, this new portfolio may show you how to make better use of 50 cents of 
each dollar you spend! 


With this new analysis—prepared for top management’s use—you can per- 
sonally examine the major publications in which your firm may be advertising 
and find out for yourself just what part of their circulation is reaching the group 
you sell. 


For example, the portfolio shows that the total worthwhile business market is 
made up of only 38,000 business firms. And within these firms, there is just a 
handful of executives who control virtually all expenditures. Despite this, the 


average publication available for your advertising sometimes has hundreds of 





thousands of subscribers—all of which you pay for in your advertising rate. 


——— ees cs 





The portfolio even shows how you can now turn this fact to your advantage. 


To help identify advertiser interest in the business market, we will mail a free 
copy of this portfolio to any firm which sells to this market. Simply write on 
your company letterhead, giving your name and title, and the name of the prod- 


; are uct you sell. Ask for Portfolio A. 
unit. 





saves 
that MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, INC. 
“sb Management Methods, School Management, Management Publishing Corp. 


, the 22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 
rking 
date 
il or 


sy to 
num- 


Card. 
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WAY i RUN COPYING uns "ARE BEST FOR BUSINESS: 



































Copyflex System Takes the Writing | 


and Waiting out of Order-Billing! 


One writing does it for any type 
order-billing operation when you use 
flexible Bruning Copyfiex copying ma- 
chines. You eliminate clerical rewrit- 
ing and retyping, get shipments and 
invoices to customers, days earlier! 


Key to Copyflex flexibility is the 
original translucent order form. This 
can be a preprinted single sheet ora 
part of a snap-out or continuous form. 
On this original order form, data can 
be added or changed as necessary 
and copies made at any point to serve 
as shipping copies, stock- picking 


copies, factory orders, and finally 
invoices. For multiple shipments, re- 
producible copies can be made of the 
original to serve as “originals” for 
reproduction of as many sets of ship- 
ping, production, and invoice copies 
as necessary. 


Ideal for business operations, Copy- 
flex gives you sharp, black-on-white 
copies (or color coded)... at onlya 
penny each for materials for letter 
size! Why wait when you can put an 
end to costly writing and waiting in 
your company by mailing coupon now. 








(BRUNING ) 
Copyhex, 





Charles Bruning Co., 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 
In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

Please send me information on Copyflex 
for Order-Billing. 


Inc. Dept. 7-G 











Name Title 
Company 

Address 

City County State 
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Abetter way to 
run a business 


Here’s a way to 


SPEED AND AUTOMATE 
LABELING PROCEDURES 

Preparation of shipping labels 
was a time consuming job at the 
Dover, Del. plant of International 
Latex Corp. The several steps in- 
volved actually slowed shipments. 
And each step added one more 
chance for error along the way. 

Under the old system, a girl in 
the distribution center had to esti- 
mate the number of labels required 
to ship each order. Then she sep- 
arated the invoices into two stacks 
—less than six labels and more than 
Six. 

For each invoice in the under six 
group, she typed labels in sets of 
three on a pin-feed typewriter. For 
each of the over-six label invoices, 
she typed the address on a three- 
by five-inch stencil. This, in turn, 
was sent to the duplicating depart- 
ment where labels were run off. 

In each case, labels then had to 
be manually attached to the correct 
invoice and returned to the ship- 





Weber Tab-On stencils produce labels 
as by-product of invoice preparation. 
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ping department for picking, pack- 
ing and labeling. Finally, the clerk 
at the end of the line, marked each 
carton “On 4” or “On 6” for how- 
ever many packages completed the 
order. 

Now, this laborious labeling proc- 
ess has been integrated and auto- 
mated with invoice processing. 
Here’s how this simplified system 
works. 

A Weber Tabber automatically 
applies Tab-On stencils to the 
) “ship to” portion of invoice sets at 
the rate of 2,000 an hour. 
| All pertinent shipping data is 
) then cut into the stencil simulta- 
neously as the invoice is created in 
the data processing department. 
After checking, the invoices are 
sent to Shipping where the clerk 
adds “On 6” or “On 3” to the stencil. 





. When the shipment is packed, the 
‘ stencil is placed in a Weber hand 
J] printer and the complete address is 


transferred to each carton. 


. This new simplified system costs P 
amt only $1,846 a year more for equip- Pf 


ment and materials than the old 








in time consuming way. This modest 

i investment has already paid off in 

od estimated savings of $10,359 in la- th re is 

p- bor costs alone—not to mention bet- San e 
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ect Tool with which production costs PEN Nsylva n fe | 
\ip- are being scientifically slashed for 


this Springfield, Mass., firm is an 
IBM random access data processing 
system. End result is the balanced, Write to: 
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Model 28-TA 
Executive Chair 


$5995 


($63.95 in Zone 2)* 


Comfort with economy 


@ Here’s the handsomest, most comfortable executive chair 
you can buy for the money. It’s the Executive Model 28-TA 
from our Cosco “Director” Series. Completely adjustable for 
individual comfort and smartly styled in square tubing. Dual- 
contour molded foam rubber seat. Foam-cushioned backrest, 
upholstered front and back. Even the armrests are foam! 
Quiet, long-wearing Nylon tilt bearings. Wide selection of 
decorator fabrics and finishes. Phone your nearby Cosco 


dealer now for a free demonstration in your office. 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC., Dept. MM-76, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Li 


Kes 


A—Model 28-STA 
Executive Posture Chair, 
$67.95 ($71.95 in Zone 2)* 


B—Model 25-S 
Secretarial Chair, 
$42.95 ($46.95 in Zone 2)* 


C—Model 27-LA 
Conference Arm Chair, 
$39.95 ($43.95 in Zone 2)* 


D—Comparable values in 
settees, sofas, lounge 
chairs and tables. 


Find your Cosco dealer under Office Furniture in yellow pages of phone book. 





AULEAAL 


OFFICE-FASHIONED SEATING 
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status of its 15,000 parts and 1,000 
end products. 

At any phase of the cycle, man- 
agement can introduce “what if” 
questions. The cause and effect an- 
swers provide the basis for evalu- 
ating data, considering possible al- 
ternatives and making final deci- 
sions. 

Under the new Management Op- 
erating System, the complete proc- 
essing of a production schedule 
order is activated with a_ single 
punched card. Accepting the card, 
the IBM computer scans its mag- 
netic disc file and establishes time 
relationships needed to obtain or 
produce each component of the fin- 
ished product and its effect on all 
15,000 parts and 1,000 end products. 

With this automated control of 
economic order quantity proce- 
dures, the number of shop orders 
processed each year has been cut 
by 4,000—at a saving of $30 each. 

As a by-product of this shop or- 
der reduction, machine setup costs, 
ranging from $20 to $100 each, also 
will be sharply reduced. 

Standardized production levels 
will result in better planning of 
manpower requirements. Inventory, 
rather than employment, will fluc- 
tuate, and inventory dollars are con- 
centrated in action sales items. 


Here’s a way to 


PREPARE WORKERS FOR 
ADVENT OF AUTOMATION 


Recently, Haloid Xerox, Inc., 
Rochester, was faced with the prob- 
lem of paving the way for introduc- 
tion of extensive automation in its 
plant. 

Because of anticipated layoffs, 
many workers were apprehensive— 
even senior employees. 

To boost morale and find use for 
loyal and valued employees, the 
photographic and photocopy equip- 
ment manufacturer instituted a re- 
training program for displaced 
persons. 

Under the plan, sanctioned by the 
Amalgamated Photographic Supply 
Workers, senior workers spend six 
weeks at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology learning new mechani- 
cal skills. 

Each student not only receives his 
tuition but also regular wages dur- 
ing the retraining session. 

To be eligible, an employee must 
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pass a written test, have 10 years 
consecutive service and have 10 
years of potential service ahead. 
Once selected, students are allowed 
a choice of two general fields of 
study—machining or mechanical as- 
sembly, 

The course was custom tailored 
by the Rochester Institute to fit Hal- 
oid Xerox specific needs. Undoubt- 
edly, most firms considering this 
plan could also find nearby institu- 
tions to do the same. 

The program has earned excel- 
lent response. When Haloid Xerox 
first announced availability of the 
course, more than half of those eli- 
gible immediately signed up. Since 
then, others have also joined. Gen- 
eral employee morale was boosted, 
even among those not involved. 

Besides praise from the commun- 
ity and the local press, the plan has 
also received favorable comment in 
national publications. 

Haloid considers its investment in 
training displaced workers well 
worthwhile. Tuition for the six 
weeks is $400 a man. Total cost in 
wages, administration and lost work 
brought the cost to between $1,750 
and $2,000 per student. 

All of the first 12 graduates are 
already applying their new skills in 
the machine shop. A second group 
of 12 is being trained. In all, some 
60 employees will benefit from the 
course. 


Here’s a way to 


KEEP TRACK OF 
WORK SCHEDULES 


Stromberg-Carlson Co., Roches- 
ter, had the problem of projecting 
work schedules that were constantly 
shifting. 

Here's the simple method they 
adopted to maintain an up-to-date 
picture of work in progress. 

Jobs and work details are typed 
on a vellum task schedule form. The 
period of the task is indicated with 
Labelon, pressure-sensitive, color 
and pattern coded tapes. 

Duplicates of this master schedule 
are then made on an Ozalid copying 
machine. As changes in the time 
schedule occur, the tapes are easily 
removed and re-applied to indicate 
the revised program. The original 
work sheet can be revised and re- 
run through the Ozalid machine as 
many as 100 times without deter- 
ioration in the coded tapes. 
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ACCO HELPS YOU 


Keeps papers spillproof, secure, in place. Saves 
re-filing. Speeds finding. Ends “missing paper’ 
panic.Durable, genuine pressboard folders are 
trim, firm, sag-proof. Save finding time—and 
drawer space. Fast transfers—old file slides out, 


new fastener slides in! 


ASK FOR ACCO’s new booklet ® 
“Ideas That Save Time and Space”’ 


GENUINE PRESSBOARD FOLDERS 


—available free at office outfitters 


Or write: ACCO PRODUCTS, 


A Division of Natser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N.Y.- In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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When was the last time 
you heard from Joe Botts? 


Remember good ol’ Joe? He was the fella you sold that 
$750 order to five months ago. The total amount was due 
in 30 days. You offered a 2% cash discount if Joe paid in 
10 days. But Joe didn’t pay in 10 days. Joe didn’t even 
pay in 30 days. As a matter of fact, Joe hasn’t paid one red 
cent in 150 days! 


You can stop wondering why Joe hasn’t answered your 
letters. Joe’s either in trouble or unhappy about some- 
thing. He may even be out of business. It’s time you let 
B&B contact Joe. He won’t resent it, because we'll talk 
to Joe in a nice way. We’ll be understanding—but we'll col- 
lect your $750, too! Why not let us explain exactly how 
we plan to do it? . 





Phone collect, or 
write today for 
Blue Book ‘“‘free 
demand”, plus rates 
and full information 


one 
BIEHL & BIEHL 


Suite 727, 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill., HArrison 7-2368 


(Circle number 107 for more information) 
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Quickly chart management action, facts or trends 
with ACME VISIBLE CONTROL PANELS 


flag due dates, reorder levels, 
quotas, goals. Signals slide smoothly 
+ « « Override or by-pass each other. 


VISIBLE 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
1207 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. 
Please send colorful booklet on new 
Acme Visible Visual Control! Panels and 
their many uses. | am interested in_ _ 
type of record. 


Acme Control Panels adapt to your 
exact needs: Unlimited charting pos- 
sibilities. Transparent colored signals 
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Competitors up to 
Continued from page 52 


ordination through which the data 
is funneled. 

The value of a competitive intelli- 
gence system is lost if the knowledge 
is routed through the organization 
in a haphazard manner. Information 
may go to the wrong man. Or the 
man who really needs the informa- 
tion may not get all the data. Some 
of it might be misdirected or it 
might get lost. 

Whether yours is a small, me- 
dium-sized, or large company, you 
can easily set up a plan for handling 
competitive information as it comes 
in. 

Small company. Here, an intelli- 
gent secretary to the president could 
coordinate the data. She could col- 
lect and collate the information as 
it comes in from salesmen and repre- 
sentatives in the field. She could also 
study trade publications and other 
published sources for specific and 
useful information on competitors’ 
activities. 

Medium-sized company. A full- 
time employee could be assigned 
the job of coordinating competitive 
intelligence. He could also be re- 
sponsible for maintaining complete 
files on all your important competi- 
tors. 

Large company. A staff group 
could be set up to compile compre- 
hensive reports on major competi- 
tors. These reports would analyze 
past trends and discuss present 
operations in order to predict the 
actions—and capabilities—of a com- 
petitor at a future date. The reports 
would be routed to executives 
whose decisions must be_ based 
partly on competitors’ strategies and 
tactics. 

There’s no doubt that competitive 
information can be valuable. But 
there’s the danger of concentrating 
too heavily on competitors’ activi- 
ties or of basing too many decisions 
on competitive actions. 

As one industrial executive states: 
“If you spend too much time finding 
out what your competitor is doing, 
you may be spending too little time 
developing new and more efficient 
products and processes of your own. 
If you are a leader, you become a 
follower. If you follow, you become 
more entrenched as a follower . . 
you become less imaginative, less 
dynamic, less resourceful.” 
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SQUEEZED 
for filing space ? 


make room with VERTI-FILE 


With VERTI-FILE you can file over twice as much 
material in the same floor area occupied by a con- 
ventional file. VERTI-FILE makes more room! 
That’s why more and more offices are switching to 
this modern system for filing active records. 





Compared with the regular 4-drawer file which holds 
only 8% lineal feet of active records, an 8-shelf 
VERTI-FILE unit provides space for 23% lineal feet. 
Further, VERTI-FILE positions filed material so you 
can get at it faster and easier than ever. 


Get out of that squeeze . . . get VERTI-FILE! Call 
your local DeLuxe dealer or write today for complete 
information. DeLuxe Metal Products Division, 
Dept. 79-G. 





ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY ® 
(> [=2 TPG TSETE) METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION « 1 PARK AVE. N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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“MIGHTY MITE” 
Complete Round Steel 
Strapping Kit 


Now, at amazing low cost you can have 
the means to produce steel strapped 
packages,—stronger, assuring safe ar- 
rival, and offering greater protection 
against pilferage and concealed losses. 

Here is a complete Round Steel Wire 
Strapping Kit containing everything you 
need to reinforce, seal or bundle small 
shipping cartons. 

This handy kit contains a light weight, 
compact, single stroke steel strapping 
unit, 2500 feet of 18% gauge copper 
coated steel strapping in an “easy feed" 
easel fibre carton, and an auxiliary 

cutter. 

The unit tensions and securely ties the 
round steel strapping with a single stroke 
of the lever,—the entire operation takes 
only seconds. 

Don't delay—order your complete 
steel strapping kit today! Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
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INLAND WIRE PRODUCTS CO. 395! So. Lowe Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
£) Hoses, 7 immediately “Mighty Mite” complete steel strapping kit with every- 
g@ needed for parcel post and light express packages at $57.85 postpaid. 

(J Check enclosed [] Billmein 10 days [] Ship C.O.D. 
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entrance register 


Edwards new two-part In-dicator Unit keeps tr 
scnnel. Telephone operators or receptionists 
glance, without wasting time or using noisy 


@ when flipped, toggle switches on ent 
matically indicate on wire-connected switch 
key personnel are in or out. @ individual 
be substituted for entrance register pane 
install easily and quickly. 


WARDS Company, Inc., ! 


Edwards of Canadz 


() Please send an In-dicator System de: 
() Please have an Edwards salesman ca 
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5¢ POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


5¢ POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, INC. 


MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, INC. 


22 West Putnam Avenue 


22 West Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 






For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key num- 
ber, detach, and mail. We pay the postage. Please use card 
number 1 first. Key numbers appear under most advertise- 
ments. 


FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


100 101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 110 111 
112, 113) «194:«Oo05) H16Ss7)—SOsd108 =H) =©1200=«121—=«122—S—«123 
124 125 126 127 128 #129 130 131 #132 #133 134 135 
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172 173 174 175 176 177 178 #179 #180 181 182 183 
184 185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 
196 197 198 199 200 201 202 203 204 205 206 207 
208 209 210 211 212 213 214 215 216 217 218 219 
220 221 222 223 224 225 226 227 228 229 230 231 
232 233 234 235 236 237 238 239 240 241 242 243 
244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 254 255 
256 257 258 259 260 261 262 263 264 265 266 267 





This card expires September 30, 1960 
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[_] Send Management Methods for one year at $5.00 
{] Billme [(] Bill my company 
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208 209 210 211 212 213 214 215 216 217 218 219 
220 221 222 223 224 225 226 227 228 229 230 231 
232 233 234 235 236 237 238 239 240 241 242 243 
244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 254 255 
256 257 258 259 260 261 262 263 264 265 266 267 


This card expires September 30, 1960 
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CONTROL CENTER—Here at one 
vides positive control of time, ou 
machine and manpower utilizatio 
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(_] Send Management Methods for one year at $5.00 
(] Billme (_) Bill my company 





















LECONTROL 


0-O rdinates Telecontrol is industry's only complete 
. production control equipment—provides 

hicip aarehislatclis an up-to-the-minute ‘picture’ of over-all 
. production—what is happening, what has 

are aarckeallatsss happened . . . what is being produced 
and what has been produced—at each 


og aared.4 an U an and every work station throughout the 


plant. \Informational literature available 


fficiency, on request, but for complete coverage 
of its many management benefits .. . 
owest cost 


peration! 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION! 
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Here at one central point, Telecontrol pro- *Trade Mark—Patents Applied For 
| of time, output, work and material flow, 
wer utilization—from inventory to payroll. 


257 Ss a 57 fo oso 
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TELECONTROL DIVISION 


HANCOCK INDUSTRIES, INC. + JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


(Circle number 137 for more information) 
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FARRINGTON EYE READS NUMBERS, WORDS, SYMBOLS, THEN TRANSLATES WHAT IT READS 


The Farrington Optical Scanner (familiarly known as the EYE) 
is the first machine that does automatically what the human 
eye can do: it reads: Not only that; it also translates what it 
has read into language that is understood by data processing 
machines—punched cards, magnetic tape or perforated tape. 
And it accomplishes these feats with a speed and accuracy 
that no human eyes and fingers can match. 

Take, for example, the credit card shown at the top of this 
page. The EYE reads the number, digit by digit. Then it punches 


the number into the card for use in automatic accounting or bill- 
ing systems; 10,000 cards like this can be processed per hour. 

Optical scanning is the most advanced and most versatile 
means of converting imprinted data into any form for process- 
ing. Because the EYE sees, there is no need for special inks or 
paper. Almost any type face, character, arrangement or length 
of material is readable. 

Wherever you find three or more key-punch operators, you 


find alikely place for an Optical Scanner. Only Farrington makes it. 


Farrington Optical Scanners are now automating data processing for companies like: 


AT&T NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 


For further information, write the Farrington Manufacturing Company, Needham Heights 94, Mass. 


(Circle number 116 for more information) 





